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Maznority of Mallions 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Mr. Brown, a high school principal 
Miss JANIS, his secretary 
CARL SHEPHERD, head of student com- 
mittee 

KEN | 

(GEORGE 

Bos | 
SALLY 
Marig 
Doris ) 

‘ , 
st ; students 

BILL SWANSON, the maintenance man 
Miss FLETCHER, @ leacher 
REDHEAD, a student 
Miss Herpert, a teacher 

Mr. Scumipt, an alumnus 

Ruta, Carl’s girl 
§ GIRL STUDENTS 
4 Boy STuDENTS 
OTHER STUDENTS 


| members of the committee 


SCENE | 

Time: A_ school day in Brotherhood 
Week. Just before 9 a.m. 

Berore Rise: The area in front of the 
curtain is set to represent Mr. 
Brown’s office. At right, a large desk 
faces left. A little to the left of it, a 
smaller desk faces downstage. Both 
desks have chairs in back of them and 
telephones on them. The large one 
has some papers and books; the smaller 
one has a typewriter. Miss JANIS 
enters left and sits down at the desk 
facing downstage. She starts to type as 
Mr. Brown enters right. 

Miss’ JANIS: morning, Mr. 
Brown. You’re early this morning. 
Mr. Brown: Yes, you know we’re hav- 
ing our Brotherhood Week celebra- 
tion today, and I’m having a final 
meeting with the committee before 
school opens. (//e sits at his desk.) 


Good 





Miss Janis: Oh, so the big secret is 
finally going to come out. All I 
know so far is that there is a dance 
tonight and that an alumnus, Mr. 
Schmidt, is going to speak to the 
students. 

Mr. Brown: Well, at nine o’clock, I’m 
turning the management of the 
school over to the Brotherhood Com- 
mittee for the entire day. 

Miss JANIS: Mr. whatever 
made you decide to do that? 

Mr. Brown: I'll tell you. Carl Shep- 
herd, head of the committee, came 


Brown, 


to me a few weeks ago. Ile was wor- 
ried about the amount of prejudice 
in the student body, and said he 
thought Brotherhood Week 
be a good time to try to get rid of it. 
Miss 
OFFSTAGE 


would 


Janis: It’s worth a try. 
Vorces (Shouting): 
redheads! | 


taches! 


Down 

with don’t like mus- 

I’m prejudiced against tall 
people! 

Mr. Brown: It sounds as though they 

Will you 
have them come in, Miss Janis? 

Miss JANis (/?ising): Yes, Mr. Brown. 
(She goes off right. The boys and girls 
are heard laughing and talking off- 
stage.) 

Caru (Offstage): Miss Janis, you are @ 
secretary. You belong to a minority 
group. Boo! (Cari, Ken, GEORGE, 
Bos, Sauyty, Marie and Doris 
crowd in right and string out across 


are in the corridor now! 


the stage. Each one wears a badge 
with colored ribbons, and each one 
except CARL carries a sign on a stick. 
Miss Janis follows, laughing, and 
lakes her seat again. Car. stops 
near Mr. Brown.) We're all set to 


go, Mr. Brown. 


And if the program we’ve worked 
out for today doesn’t make the whole 
student body see how silly prejudice 
is, I don’t know what will. 

Mr. Brown: I know your main idea is 
good, Carl, and that you’ve planned 
certain penalties for various groups. 

Cari: Right! Look at Sally’s sign. 

Miss JANis (Reading): ‘Redheads are 
a minority group.” 

Car: Now, turn the sign around, Sally. 
(She does 80.) 

Mr. Brown (Reading): “So redheads 

Abso- 

(Laughing) 

Very good! Very good, indeed! 


can’t use the library today. 
lutely no admittance.” 


GerorGeE: Boy, are we ever prejudiced 
against redheads! 

Bos: And against girls with freckles, 
too. (Holding up his sign, which 
reads, “We're prejudiced against girls 
with freckles.”’ He turns sign around.) 

Car_: Yes, you see there’s a penalty 
for girls with freckles. They can’t 
dance with boys who are over five 
feet nine at the celebration tonight. 

Me. Brown: Very good! What’s this? 
(Reading Doris’ sign) ‘““We’re preju- 
diced against men with mustaches.” 
(He laughs.) My, I’m glad I don’t 
have one. 

Miss JANIS: Isn’t Bill Swanson, our 
maintenance man, the only man 
around with a mustache? 

Car: Well, that makes it all the bet- 
ter, Miss Janis. Don’t you see? He’s 
a minority group of one. 

Mr. Brown (Laughing): Wait till Bill 
Swanson hears about this. (Looking 
down line at other signs held by 
GrorGk, Maris, and Ken) And I 
see you’re prejudiced against girls 
with pony tails, and boys with 





striped ties — (Then breaking off) 
You’ve certainly worked it out well! 

CarL: Maybe our stunt will have an 
effect on the whole community. 

Mr. Brown: Carl, you and your com- 
mittee have my final O.K. I here- 
with turn the school over to you for 
the day. 

CarL: Thanks, Mr. Brown. Now, 
after the first bell rings we’re going 
to station ourselves in the big en- 
trance hall with our signs. 

Bos (Waving sign): The monitors for 
the day. (The bell rings off.) 

Car: O.K., here we go! Don’t forget, 
we're really prejudiced. 

Boys and Girzs (As they start off): We 
certainly are! 

Caru: Remember, if a person belongs 
to a minority group, he has to pay 
the penalty. 

Mr. Brown (Laughing): Good luck! 
I'll come out later and see how things 
are going — and find out if I belong 
to a minority group. (Boys and 
GIRLS exit, waving signs. Mr. 
Brown turns to Miss JANts.) Well, 
Miss Janis, what do you think? 

Miss Janis: I don’t see how anything 
but good can come of it. It’s such a 
clever idea. (The phone rings. Miss 
JANIS answers.) Hello? Mr. Brown’s 
office. ... Who? Whois it? Oh, my 
goodness. (7'urning to Mr. Brown) 
It’s Mr. Schmidt, Mr. Brown. He’s 
at the airport. 

Mr. Brown: At the airport? 
picks up his phone.) Hello, hello, 
Mr. Schmidt. What’s that? You 
decided to fly so you’d get here 
earlier? ‘That’s fine. We’re de- 
lighted. ... Yes. Do you want some- 
one to meet you? . . . Oh, I see. 


(He 


That’s fine. . . . Then we’ll look for- 
ward to seeing you later. (Hangs up.) 

Miss JANIS: What did he say? 

Mr. Brown: He said he’d take the 
airport bus. 

Miss JANis: Is he coming right to the 
school? 

Mr. Brown: No, he’s going to his 
hotel first. Then he’ll be over. I do 
hope everything goes well, because 
there’s a fair chance Mr. Schmidt 
will donate some money for our new 
addition. 

Miss JANis: I think it’s good sign that 
he’s decided to come early. 

Mr. Brown: So do I. 

Miss JANIs: It shows he’s really inter- 
ested. He'll have a chance to see 
more of the school and the students. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, and also more of our 
special activities for today. I’m sure 
he’ll be amused and impressed with 
them! (The lights black out. Miss 
Janis and Mr. Brown exit. The 


desks and chairs are moved offstage.) 
** * *& * 


SCENE 2 

TrmE: Later, the same day. 

SerrinG: The large entrance hall of the 
school. Doors at right lead to the 
library and outside; doors at left lead 
to other parts of the school. Upstage is 
a long table with seven chairs behind 
it. At the right end of the table is a 
large open carton, containing dunce 
caps and labels. 

At Rise: Carv sits at center behind the 
table. GEORGE stands on one side of 
him holding a sign which reads, 
“We're prejudiced against girls with 
pony tails.’ Marte, on the other 
side, holds a sign which reads, “We 





don’t like boys with striped ties.”” The 
other four signs are leaning against 
the wall upstage. Doris and Kren 
have lined up three girls with pony 
tails, and SALLY and Bos three boys 
utth shiped ties. They stand a little 
downstage from table, the girls facing 
left and the boys facing right. 

Car: We are prejudiced against all of 
you. 

GEORGE and Marie (Waving signs): 
Yes! Yes! 

Ist Girt (Laughing): But why? 

Caru (Pretending to be serious): Young 
lady, this is no laughing matter. 

2nD Gir: Is it because we’re a minor- 
ity group? 

Car: No, in this case it seems it’s be- 
cause you belong toa majority group. 
We've had fifteen pony tails so far 
this morning, and I don’t know how 
many striped ties. Too many girls 
wear pony tails and too many boys 
wear striped ties. 

Att Monrrors: And we're against 
them! We're against them! 


CarL: You must pay the penalty! 
(Marie turns her sign around and 
the other side reads: “Wear a dunce 


cap.’ GeHorGE turns his sign around 
and the other sign reads: ‘Wear a 
prejudice label.” Doris and Kern 
take labels from carton and put them 
around necks of the three girls. The 
labels read: “Pony tails, boo!’ and 
have cords on them so they may be 
hung around the neck. Sauiy and 
Bos take dunce caps from carton and 
place them on heads of the three boys. 
Printed on the dunce caps is: “Striped 
lies, boo!’’) Now, go to your classes. 
(The three Boys and three Gir.s laugh 
and start offstage just as three more 


STUDENTS, a Boy and two GIRLs, 
enter. The Boy has his coat collar 
turned up and holds it close to cover 
his tre.) 

Boy and Girts (Pointing at students 
with dunce caps and labels): Boo, 
boo, pony tails! Striped ties, boo, 
boo! (They laugh and point again as 
students with dunce caps and labels 
extt. Then they start across stage 
toward library.) 

Cari (Calling): Oh, no, you don’t! 
You with the turned-up collar! Just 
a minute! (Boy with turned-up col- 
lar stops.) Grab him, monitors. 
Don’t let him get away. (Bos fakes 
Boy’s arm and brings him in front of 
Caru. The two Girs stand watching 
and laughing.) 

Bos: I think we’re prejudiced against 
you. 

CarL: Yes, what are you concealing 
under your coat? 

Boy (Laughing. He opens coat and 
discloses brightly striped tie. Then 
innocently): It’s just my necktie. 

Caru: Ah, ha! Just your necktie, but 
it’s striped! And we’re prejudiced 
against them. Give him a dunce cap, 
Bob. (Bop puts dunce cap on Boy 
who laughs and starts right. The two 
GIRLS watching point their fingers al 
him.) 

GrRLs: Boo, boo, we don’t want to be 
seen with you! (They laugh and rush 
off through library doorway. Boy 
laughs and follows them. GORGE 
and Marie stand their signs against 
the wall.) 

Car_: How are the dunce caps and 
labels holding out, Gang? 

Ken (Peering into carton): Oh, there 


are still a few left. You were cer- 











tainly right, Carl, when you said 
girls with pony tails and boys with 
striped ties are majority groups. 

Doris: Can you be prejudiced against 
both majority and minority groups? 

Car: Of course, why not? We are. 
Besides, the sillier the reason for the 
prejudice, the better it makes our 
point. I, for one, think our stunt’s 
going over well. 

Marie: SodolI. Everybody’s getting a 
kick out of it. 

SALLy: They’re all laughing their heads 
off. 

Car: What’s more, they’re laughing 
at prejudice. And that means 
they’re beginning to see how ridicu- 
lous it is. (GLADYS and NANcy enler 


downslage left. GLADYS wears a blue 
dress and giggles a lot.) 
Guapys: Oh, look at the signs, Nancy. 
Nancy (Pointing to sign): Yes, look at 


that one. (Reading) ‘We're preju- 
diced against girls with freckles.” 
(SALLY goes to sign and holds it up, 
turning it around so girls can see 
penalty: “They can’t dance with boys 
over five feet nine tonight.’’) 

Guiapys (Giggling): Oh, my, and look 
at the penalty. Girls with freckles 
can’t dance with boys over five feet 
nine at the celebration tonight. My, 
I’m so glad I haven’t any freckles! 

Nancy: So am I. 

Guapys: Well, it wouldn’t matter so 
much with you. Your boy friend is 
short. But if I had freckles, I couldn’t 
dance with Phil at all tonight. He’s 
over five feet nine. (Pointing at 
another sign) Oh, and my, look, 
they’re prejudiced against redheads, 
too. Well, I’m not a redhead, either. 
(Smiling sweetly at Cart) Oh, Carl, 


I’m just so glad you’re not prejudiced 
against me. 

Car: But we are. Hold up your sign, 
Ken. (KEN picks up sign which is 
standing with the penalty side show- 
ing. It reads: “They can’t use the 
study hall.” He turns it around and it 
reads: “‘We don’t like girls with blue 
dresses.””) You see? We don’t like 
girls with blue dresses. 

Guapys: I thought all boys liked blue. 

Cart: The school is prejudiced against 
girls with blue dresses. 

Ken (Turning sign again): And you 
see what the penalty is. Girls with 
blue dresses can’t use the study hall. 

Guapys: Well! (She starts to giggle.) 
Isn’t that cute? Nancy, I think it’s 
so funny! I didn’t feel like studying 
anyhow. (They exit giggling.) 

Ken (Laughing as he puts sign against 
the wall) : Gladys is certainly pleased. 
(He sits back of table and so does 
Satty. From time to time other 
Monitors sit down to rest a minute, 
depending on the business.) 

Sauiy: Yes, the only thing that would 
have bothered her was if she couldn’t 
dance with Phil tonight. 

Bos: That’s really kind of a tough 
penalty — that one about the dance. 

GeEorGE: Say, I just happened to 
think — are any of these rules going 
to apply to us? 

Car: I don’t know. I hadn’t thought. 

Martie: What about your girl, Carl? 

Bos: Yes, does Ruth have freckles? 
You’re over five feet nine. So if she 
does, you can’t dance with her to- 
night. 

Car_: Of course, Ruth doesn’t have 
any freckles. She has a lily-white 
skin. Perfection! (The door right 





opens and BiLL SWANSON, wearing 
overalls and carrying a tool kit, en- 
ters. He has a mustache.) Oh, look 
who’s here. Grab him, boys. (Bos 
and GEORGE, laughing, each grab 
one of Bru’s arms and march him in 
front of Cart. Doris holds up the 
sign reading: “We're prejudiced 
against men with mustaches.’ ) 


Bit: Hey, you kids, what do you 
think you’re doing? 
Can: Bill Swanson, you’re in disgrace. 


You’re not allowed in this building 
all day today. 
Att Monrrors 
mustache! 


Boo, 

(They 
point at sign and then shout.) Down 
with mustaches! 

Bi: with But 
I’ve always had a mustache, ever 


(Laughing) : 
Boo, mustache! 


Down mustaches? 
since I grew up. 

Cant: That 
We’re prejudiced against mustaches. 


makes no difference. 
That means we don’t like them, and 
your penalty for wearing one is — 
(Ile points to sign as Doris turns tt 
around.) 

Bi. (Reading): “Not 
main school building. 

Cari: You see, you can’t come in. 

Brit: But Miss Herbert called. She 
says the ventilator fan in her room is 
rattling. The boys and girls can’t 
hear her teach. 

Cart (Laughing): 
difference. 


admitted to 


” 


That makes no 

That’s what prejudices 
do they inconvenience people. 
Miss Herbert will have to wait. 

Buu (Belligerently): Who says so? 

Can: I say so and I’m the boss. Mr. 
Brown has turned the management 
of the whole school over to us for the 
day. 


Brix (Relaxing and smiling a little): Oh, 
I get it — it’s all a big joke. 

Caru (More seriously): Well, Bill, in a 
way it is a big joke, but there is a 
serious idea behind it. We are trying 
to show the boys and girls that it is 
foolish to be prejudiced against dif- 
ferent kinds of people. 

Bitu: That’s good. Then I agree and 
I’ll go by your laws. (//e starts right, 
then he turns grinning) But Miss 
Herbert will be awfully mad. 

Ati Monrrors (As he goes right): Boo, 
mustache! Boo, mustache! 

Britt (He opens door and turns grin- 
ning): I’ll go to the shop and sit and 
read the paper all day. Boo to you, 

(He dodges out, closing the door 
behind him.) 

Caru (Laughing): Good old Bill. He 
started to get burned up but as soon 
as I explained it, he was O.K. 


too. 


Doris: Yes, and he got the last word 
on his way out. Boo to you, too. 
(They all laugh. Doris puts sign 
back against wall and sits down as 
Miss Fiercuer enters from library 
and starts toward left.) 

Sau.y: There’s Miss Fletcher and look 

(Kien rises and 
picks up “blue dress’’ sign and holds 
at.) 

Car (Calling): Miss Fletcher, where 
are you going? 


what she’s wearing. 


Miss FLetcuer (Turning toward Cart, 
crossly): I’m going to the study hall. 
I’m in charge there this period. 
(KEN turns sign around so penalty 

use the study 


shows, “They can't 


hall.’’) 
Bos (As he and GreorGe go and stand 
in doorway upstage left leading to 





study hall): Oh, no, you’re not, Miss 
Fletcher. 

Miss Fiercuer (Looking at boys in 
doorway): Whatever do you mean? 

Cart: He’s right, Miss Fletcher. 
You’re not allowed in there today. 
(KEN turns sign around again.) 

Miss Fietcuer: But this is ridiculous. 
(Looking at sign) Girls with blue 
dresses. I repeat it’s ridiculous. And 
besides, I’m not a girl. I’m a woman, 
I’ve been teaching in this school for 
twenty-five years. (KEN waves 
sign.) 

Car (Laughing): In our book, you’re 
a girl, Miss Fletcher. And you’re 
wearing blue. (Molioning toward 
sign as KEN lurns it again.) No 
study hall today. 

Miss Fiercner: Carl Shepherd, I 
don’t know what Mr. Brown is 
thinking of to allow you to behave 
in this high-handed manner. At the 
next faculty meeting I’m going to 
complain. (She starls back toward 
library sputtering, then turns.) You 
haven’t heard the last of this! (She 
goes off.) 

Marie (Laughing as Ken puts sign 
back against wall): Poor Miss 
Fletcher. I think she’s prejudiced 
against us. 

Car: Yes, that’s the first sour note 
we’ve had. She’s plenty mad all 
right. (RepHEAD enters downstage 
left and starts diagonally across to 
library.) Just a minute, young lady. 
Where do you think you’re going? 


(SALLY 


RepueaD: To the library. 
picks up sign reading: “Redheads are 
a minority group.’’) 


CarL: But young lady, don’t you 


realize you belong to a minority 
group? 

REDHEAD: Oh, Car], what is all this? 
I’m in a hurry. 

Cart: I’m sorry, but it’s against the 
law for redheads to go into the 
library. (SALLy turns the sign and it 
reads: “So redheads can’t use the 
library today.’’) 

Repueap: But I simply have to go 
into the library. I have a theme due 
next week and I have to work on it. 
All the books I the 
library. 

Caru: Sorry, but we're prejudiced 
against redheads. 

RepuevaD: I think the 
est thing I ever heard of, just be- 
cause I happen to have red hair. 

Cari: Yes, that’s the trouble with 
prejudices — they are unfair. 

Monirors: Boo, redhead! 

REDHEAD: Don’t you point the finger 
of scorn at me! (She dashes off.) 
Car: Now, we’re pointing the finger 
of scorn. (SauLy puts “redhead” 

sign against wall.) 

Miss Herpertr (Rushes on upstage 
left): Carl Shepherd, you listen to 
me. 

Car: Yes, Miss Herbert. 

Miss Herpert: | called Bill Swanson 
again and told him to come over and 
fix the ventilating fan in my room. 
He says you won’t let him in. 

Caru: That’s right, Miss Herbert. 
You see, he has a mustache. (Doris 
gets “mustache” sign and holds it up.) 

Miss Herperr: Well, mustache or no 
mustache, I’m going to have my fan 
fixed. 
Brown. 


left.) 


need are in 


it’s mean- 


I’m going straight to Mr. 
(She rushes off downstage 











Sautiy: Well, that’s three we’ve made 
mad in a row. Better take it easy, 
Carl. 

Cart: But we can’t take it easy. 
We’re committed. (The door opens 
right and Mr. Scumipr enters and 
stands looking around.) 

Ken (Going toward him): Good morn- 
ing, sir. 

Mr. Scumipr: Good morning. 

Ken: I’m sorry, sir, but you can’t 
come in here. 

Mr. Scumipr: What? 
toward stage center) 

Car: He’s right, sir. You can’t come 


(Stepping 


in because you are wearing a 
mustache, and we are prejudiced 
against mustaches. (Doris holds 
sign high, then turns it around to 
show penalty as Cari goes on.) The 
penalty is no admittance to this 
building. 

Mr. Scumipr: But I never heard of 
such a thing! 

Cari (Smiling): Oh, we’re prejudiced 
against all sorts of things. See the 
signs. (Turning and pointing al 
them) Redheads, freckles, blue 
dresses, striped ties 

Mr. Scumipr: Yes, I see. So I am 
banned from here even though I 
have an appointment with your 
principal all because of your silly 
prejudices. 

Cari: But that’s the point. The 
whole idea of our stunt is to show 
how ridiculous all prejudices are. 

Monrrors: Boo, mustaches! Boo, 
mustaches! 

Mr. Scumipr (Stands frowning for a 
moment, then bows stiffly to Caru): 
Very well, then. I shall go. (He 
walks quickly to door right and out.) 





SaLLy: Gee, maybe we shouldn’t have 
booed at him. 

Ruta (Rushes on downstage left and 
straight to Cari): Carl Shepherd, 
you’re a snake in the grass. 

Car: Well, hello, Ruth, now what 
have I done? 

Ruta: Don’t hello me. You know 
very well what you’ve done. You 
planned this whole thing so that I 
wouldn’t be able to dance with you 
tonight. 

Cari: What are you talking about? 
Of course I’m going to dance with 
you tonight. 

Rutu: No, you’re not -— look. (Point- 
ing at her nose) 

Car: Oh, my gosh, freckles! But you 
didn’t have them yesterday! 

Rutru: Of course, I didn’t. I only get 
them when I stay out in the sun too 
long. And who took me out walking 
in the sun yesterday? You did, and 
then you cooked up this whole busi- 
ness. Now you'll spend the whole 
evening dancing with May Wilson. 

Cart: But Ruth 

Ruta: No. I don’t ever want to speak 
to you again —— ever! (She rushes off 
left.) 

Cart: That’s one prejudice that cer- 
tainly backfired. 

Doris (Putting her sign back against 
wall): Yes, and everything seems to 
be going wrong. Everyone is getting 
mad. 

Mr. Brown (Enters downstage left): 
Well, boys and girls, how does it go? 

Car: Oh, not so good right now, Mr. 
Brown. We started out all right. 
dveryone seemed to get the idea. 
But now my best girl is mad at me 
and one redhead had fits because we 
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wouldn’t let her go to the library. 

Marie: And Miss Fletcher is angry 
and so is Miss Herbert. 

Mr. Brown (Laughing): Yes, I know. 
I had rather a time calming down 
Miss Herbert. 

Ken: And some man came to see you 
and didn’t like it when we wouldn’t 
let him come in. 

Mr. Brown: Wanted to 
When was this? 

Car: Oh, just a little while ago. He 
seemed quite upset, too. But we 
couldn’t let him in because he had a 
mustache. 

Mr. Brown (Worritedly): A mustache? 
I didn’t know he had a mustache, 
but what did he look like otherwise? 

Cak.: Oh, a little gray-haired man 
with glasses. In his fifties, I guess. 

Mr. Brown: Gray-haired, with glasses, 
and about fifty. That must have 
been Mr. Schmidt. 

Cari: Mr. Schmidt? But he wasn’t 
coming until this evening, in time to 
make the speech at the celebration. 


see me? 


Mr. Brown: No, no, he called earlier 
this morning. He came by plane. 
Carl Shepherd, do you realize what 
you’ve done? You’ve turned away 
the man who might have donated a 
new addition for our school. Now, 
he’ll be furious. 


Cart: But Mr. 
mustache. 


Brown, he had a 
It was the rule. 


Mr. Brown: Rule or no rule, you 
shouldn’t have done it. Well, maybe 
I can catch him and explain. I have 
to. (He rushes out right.) 


Ken: I don’t know why he blames us. 


Sau.y: We’re certainly in plenty of hot 
water now, though. 


Bos: The teachers are mad at us. Mr. 
Brown is mad at us. 

Marie: The students are getting mad 
at us. 

Doris: And Mr. Schmidt won’t give 
his speech tonight. 
ruined. 

GeorGE: Yes, I’m beginning to think 
this whole idea was a bad one. 

Car: Now, wait a minute, all of you 
(Rutu and three other Girus with 
freckles enter downstage left looking 


Everything is 


determined and angry.) 

Ruru: Carl Shepherd, we all have 
freckles, and we don’t like your silly 
rule for the dance tonight. 

Carv: Ruth, I thought you didn’t want 
to speak to me again. 

Ruru: I don’t want to. I’m not even 
coming to the dance tonight. I’m 
just doing this to help the others. 

Ist Girt: Yes, we wanted her to be 
part of the delegation. We’re a com- 
mittee of four come to protest. 

Cak.: It’s no use protesting — every- 
one else is obeying the rules. 

2np GIRL: Oh, no, they’re not. They’re 
not going to any longer. Everyone’s 
getting mad. ‘The whole student 
body is angry. 

Car: I don’t believe it. 
better sports than that. 

OrrsTaGe Votces: We don’t like Carl 
Shepherd! We don’t like Carl 
Shepherd! 

3RD GirL: Maybe you’!! believe it now. 
It’s another group come to protest. 
(A large group of Boys and G1kLs 
enter. Some have dunce caps, some 
pony tails and signs, some blue dresses, 
and one or two have red hair. It can 
include all the boys and girls who have 


They’re all 


been onstage and as many others as 








are desired. Others may enter during 
next lines.) 


Boys and Girts: Down with goofy 
rules. Let’s get back to normal! 
(ftc.) 


Cant (Standing and shouting): Now, 
wait a minute, wait a minute. This 
al! started out to be a lot of fun and 
I thought you’d take the day as 

good sports, in the spirit in which it 
was meant. 

STUDENTS 
Down with goofy rules! 

Mr. Enters right excitedly): 
I didn’t see a sign of Mr. Schmidt. 
I’l! have to phone the hotel. But I 
suppose it’s too late. He may have 
been so angry he went right to the 
airport. He's probably left town. 
(He starts ft a little and sees the 
crowd.) Why, what’s going on here? 

Srupents: We don’t like all these 
rules. Tell Carl to abolish his day. 

Mr. Brown: Well, I’m beginning to 
wonder if things haven’t gone too 


From crowd) No, no! 


BROWN 


far. In fact, I know they have. 
(Mr. Scumipr enters quietly right. 
He has no mustache and he stands 
near door watching.) Car\, 1 think — 
Car: All right, Mr. Brown, I guess 
my day is a failure, but I just want 
this. 


serious thing. 


to say teal prejudice is a 
We've had some in- 
this 
school that have caused great un- 
My committee and I 
thought if we could bring prejudice 


stances of real prejudice in 


happiness. 


out into the open and show it up 
for what it was, we might go a long 
way toward solving the problem. 
But I’m disappointed in all of you. 
You didn’t cooperate. 
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Gir_: But your rules were unreason- 
able. 

Cari: All prejudices are unreasonable. 
We thought we could show this by 
making up some ridiculous preju- 

that would fit 

You've been poor sports. Instead of 

entering into the spirit of the day 

and doing some real thinking about 


dices most of us. 


how ridiculous any form of prejudice 
is, you’ve all just thought of your- 
selves and the slight inconvenience 
you’ve suffered. 

Boy: I 


weren't fair 


still say some of the rules 

Cari: Prejudice is never fair, and 
that’s what we were trying to prove. 
Well, if this day has done nothing 
else, it shows none of you like being 
the target of prejudice, not even a 
silly one that’s all in fun. And not 
even for one day. 

Srupents: He has a point there. He’s 
right. (Ltc.) 

Cari: So let’s try and realize how 
people who are really the victims of 
prejudice must feel. 

Mr. Scumipr (Clapping his hands): 
Bravo! Bravo! (Everyone turns and 
stares at him. (Smiling): May I come 
in now? All the way? I no longer 
have a mustache. 

Cart: Mr. Schmidt! You 
Schmidt, of course. (Mr. 
rushes right.) 


are Mr. 
BROWN 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Schmidt, we can’t 
tell you how sorry we are. I apologize 
for everything. 

Mr. Scumipr: No need to apologize. 

Mr. Brown: I know how inconven- 
ienced you’ve been. I went out look- 











ing for you. I thought you’d gone 
back to the airport. 

Mr. Scumipr: No, I ducked into that 
little barber shop down the street to 
get my mustache shaved off. 

Mr. Brown: But Mr. Schmidt, that 
wasn’t necessary. 

Mr. Scumipr: Well, it seemed to be. 
No admittance for men with mus- 
taches, and I wanted to get back in 
here and see more of this wonderful 
stunt your students are putting on. 

Cart: Mr. Schmidt, you mean you 
weren’t angry at being put out? 

Mr. Scumipr: Well, young man, I was 
a little startled. At first I didn’t 
quite get the idea. But then I did, 
and I couldn’t believe it was true. 
When I was a little boy, no one ever 
mentioned that there was such a 
thing as prejudice. It was just 
there. 

Car: That’s still true sometimes, Mr. 
Schmidt. Why, often people who 
are prejudiced against others don’t 
even realize that they are. 

Mr. Scumipt: They need to see preju- 
dice in its true light. Why, I couldn’t 
believe, Mr. Brown, that this student 
body of yours was making an at- 
tempt to bring it out into the open 
and solve the problem. I know I’m 
going to make a speech later on, but 
does anyone mind if I tell a little 
story right now? 

Mr. Brown: Why, we'd be delighted, 
Mr. Schmidt. Of course, of course. 

Srupents: Go ahead, Mr. Schmidt. 
(Applause) We’re listening. (/vlc.) 

Mr. Scumipr (Stepping forward a 
little): Well, this is a true story about 
a boy who went to school right here 
in this building. It happened a long 
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time ago, during the first World 
War. This boy suddenly found that 
he could no longer have a good time 
with his schoolmates. ‘They booed 
at him and hooted at him 
do you know why? 


and 

It was all be- 
‘ause of his name. 

Srupents: His name? 
his name? 

Mr. Scumipt: His name was Schmidt. 

CarL: You mean you were the boy, 
Mr. Schmidt? 

Mr. Scumipr: Yes, I was the target of 
prejudice because my name was 
Schmidt, and you see, Schmidt is a 


But what was 


German name. 

Cari: But what difference did that 
make? 

Mr. Scumipr: At that time a lot of 
difference because we were at war 
with Germany, and everything Ger- 
man was supposed to be bad. 

SrupENTs: But that wasn’t fair. 
were in America. (/tc.) 

Mr. Scumipr: Yes, we were, and we 
didn’t think it was fair either. We 
thought of ourselves as Americans 
and we'd always tried to be good 
ones. My father joined the National 
Guard and my mother knitted socks 
for the soldiers, but still, because 


You 


our name was German, it was bad. 

Mr. Brown: To think that that hap- 
pened here in this community. 

Mr. Scumipr: Yes, here, and in many 
other communities. (//e smiles.) But 
I suppose I should have taken con- 
solation in the fact that people were 
even prejudiced against something — 
well, something as American as 
apple pie. 

Srupents: As American as apple pie? 

Mr. Scumipr: Yes, and today you 








can’t drive anywhere in this great 
country of ours without seeing its 
name emblazoned in electric lights. 
Each one of you students has eaten 
it many times. 

Car: Eaten it? But what was it, Mr. 
Schmidt? 

Mr. Scumipr: I'l! tell you what it 
was. It was hamburger. 

STUDENTS: Hamburger? 
lieve it. (tc.) 

Mr. Scumipr: Well, I’m not surprised 
that you don’t believe it, but it’s 
true. Just because hamburger was a 
German name, people were preju- 


I don’t be- 


diced against it, and for years we 
had to call it Salisbury steak. 

STUDENTS (Laughter): Salisbury steak. 
Gimme two Salisbury steaks with 
mustard. (£tc.) 

Mr. Scumipr: Yes, it sounds silly, 
doesn’t it? It doesn’t make sense. 
But that’s the sort of thing preju- 
dice will do to normal 
people. That’s why when I saw 
what was going on here, I knew it 
was good. The students of this 
school are showing how stupid 
prejudice is by bringing it out into 
the light of day. You are doing a 
service to the brotherhood of man. 
I say more power to you! Now I’ve 
talked enough. ‘Tonight I’ll have 
something to say that I’m sure will 
please you all, but for now, get on 
with your day. (All applaud.) 

SrupEnts: Yes, let’s keep on with the 
day. We're back of you, Carl. We’ll 
all cooperate. 

Car: Wait a minute, all of you. I 
have a feeling that we’ve pretty 
thoroughly made our point and that 
Mr. Schmidt has brought it to a 


otherwise 


fitting climax. He has told us of a 
real prejudice just as silly as any 
we made up, and I don’t think we 
can top it. Let’s stop our program 
right now, and just remember to try 
to avoid prejudice in the rest of our 
daily lives. 

Mr. Brown: Carl, maybe that’s a 
good idea. 

Mr. Scumipr (Laughing a little): You 
mean there are no minority groups? 
Not even men with mustaches? 

Car (Laughing): I guess that’s right. 

Mr. Scumipt: Well, I must admit I’m 
going to grow another mustache, 
but I don’t think I’ll be able to do it 
by tonight. 

Car: That’s O.K. We like you—with 
or without. (Turning to STUDENTS) 
And I, for one, think Mr. Schmidt 
deserves a rousing good cheer from 
all of us. 

Srupents (Ad lib): So do 1. Come on, 
gang. (Boy leads in cheer.) Yea, 
Schmidt. Yea, Schmidt. He’s all 
right! Who says so? We do! Yea, 
Schmidt! (There is a big cheer. RuTH 
sleps forward from group.) 

Rutu: Carl — Carl — 

Caru (Turning): Hi, Ruth. 

Rurtu: I just have to know. Do you 
really mean there won’t be any 
prejudices at the celebration to- 
night? Not even against girls with 
freckles? 

Caru: Well, I don’t know. I, for one, 
am prejudiced — 

Ruta: Carl! 

Cari (Taking her hand): In favor of 
girls with freckles! (Laughter and 
quick curtain) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 23) 





The Story Machine 


by Isaac Asimov 


Characters 
Tue Barp, a machine represented by 
an offstage voice 
NiccoLo MaAzerri 
Pau. Logs, Niccolo’s friend 


Mrs. THeresa Mazerti, Niccolo’s 
mother 
Mr. Antuonxny Mazerri, Niccolo’s 
father 
Soput1a Mazerti, Niccolo’s younger 
sister 


JENNIE Situ, Sophia’s friend 

LETTER-READER, an offstage voice 

Time: The future, perhaps about a 
century or two from now. 

SertinG: Niccolo’s room. In one corner 
is THe Barb, a mechanical story- 
teller, which should be the size and 
shape of a television set, but is fitted 
out with futuristic knobs and dials. 
Something that looks like a telephone 
recewer hangs by a cord from one 
wall. The rest of the room can be 
furnished as convenient. 

Ar Rise: Nicco.o is lying on the floor, 
stomach down, chin in hand, head 
toward Tut Barb. THe Baro 1s re- 
citing a story in a metallic monotone. 
Tut Barp is turned on by lifting a 
lever on the side that looks like the 
lever of a slot machine. It is turned off 
by lowering the lever. A small red 

light appears on THE Barb when tt ts 
on, showing prominently on the front 
panel. It darkens when Tue Baron is 
turned off. Volume control is handled 
by a centrally-placed knob. 


Tue Barb: Once upon a time in the 
middle of a deep wood, there lived a 
poor woodcutter and his two mother- 
less daughters, who were each as 
beautiful as the day is long. The 
older daughter had long hair as black 
as a feather from a raven’s wing, but 
the younger daughter had hair as 
bright and golden as the sunlight of 
an autumn afternoon — (During the 
recital, NiccoLo indicates disap- 
proval with the story by waving his 
hand disgustedly at Tut Barp. A 
voice is heard from outside. ) 

Pau. (Offstage): Hey, Nickie! (Nuic- 
COLO jumps up eagerly, turns down 
the volume of Tue Barn so that its 
voice is reduced to an ad lib murmur 
which continues without actual words 
being heard. Niccowo is at the win- 
down and waving. ) 

NiccoLo: Hey, Paul! 
The door’s open. (nter Pau after a 
moment. He is very excited.) 

Pau: Listen, Nickie, I have an idea, 
I have a terrific idea. Wait till you 
hear it. (He looks about, notices Tur 


Come on in. 


Barp and stares al it curiously. He 
obviously hears the murmur and turns 
up the volume. Tur Barn’s voice 
comes up and words can be made out 
again.) 

THe Barb: Thereupon, the lion said, 
“Tf you will find me the lost egg of 
the bird which flies over the Ebony 
Mountain once every ten years, [| 
will — ” 











Paut (Turning down the volume again): 
I didn’t know you had a Bard. 

NiccoLto (Embarrassed): It’s just an 
old thing I had when I was a kid. It 
isn’t much good. (He kicks at Tue 

sanp and hits the volume knob glanc- 
ingly. Tun Barp makes a sound like 
a Int of static and words can be heard 
loudly as the volume goes high.) 

Tut Baro: For a year and a day until 

The 
poor girl stopped at the side of the 
road ——(NiccoLo jumps at Tue 
Banp and turns it off.) 

Pau: Boy, that’s an old model all 
right. It must be fifty years old. 
NiccoLto (More embarrassed): Well, 
kind of old. I’ve had it in the base- 
ment since before you moved into 
the neighborhood. I kept it there for 
a year, I guess. I just got it out to- 
day because — I don’t 
know. I just didn’t have anything 

to do so I got it out. 

Paut: Is that what it tells you about? 
Talking animals and things? 

Nicco.o: Yes. And woodcutters and 
princesses and all that. It’s terrible. 
My dad says we can’t afford a new 
one. I said to him it just wasn’t any 
use with this old thing but he says 
we can’t afford a new one. I keep 
telling him and telling him this old 
thing is no good. (He is very passion- 
ate about this.) 

Pau: Well, let’s see. Maybe you just 
haven’t had luck with it. (Very self- 
important) You have to know how to 
work it. See, this knob (Touches one 
on the side opposite to that on which 
the on-off lever is) works up the con- 
tents; you know, all the plots and 
climaxes and characters and makes 


the iron shoes were worn out. 


because 
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2 ae a RENE BEER: 


new random combinations. If you 
give it a real turn maybe you can 
get a good combination out of it. 

NiccoLo (A litile offended): I know 
how a Bard works. (But Pavut is 

He turns up the vol- 
ume, then, and steps back after push- 
ing up the on-off lever. Tur Barp 
starls again.) 

Tue Barn: Once upon a time there was 
a little boy named Willikins, whose 
mother had died and who lived with 
a stepfather and a stepbrother. Al- 
though the stepfather was very well- 


working at it. 


to-do, he was cruel and begrudged 
poor Willikins the very bed he slept 
in, so that Willikins was forced to get 
such rest as he could on a pile of 
straw in the the 
horses 


stable next to 

Pauu (Turning down the volume con- 
temptuously): Horses! 

Nicco.o: They’re a kind of animal, I 
think. 

Pau: I know that! I mean imagine 
telling stories about horses. 

Nicco.o: It tells about horses all the 
time. There are things called cows, 
too. You milk them, but the Bard 
doesn’t say how. 

Pau: Well, why don’t you fix the 
Bard? 

Nicco.o: I wish I knew how, that’s all. 
(PAuL turns up the volume again and 
they listen for a moment.) 

Tue Barp: Often Willikins would 
think that if only he were rich and 
powerful, he would show his step- 
father and stepbrother what it 
meant to be cruel to a youngster, so 
one day he decided to go out into 
the world and seek his fortune. 

Paut (Turning down volume): I guess 











I can fix it with the kind of courses 
I’m taking at school. (Self-important 
again) You know, electronics and 
programming, not just ordinary 
computer mechanics. You see, it’s 
probably the Bard’s 
cabulary we have to worry about. 
His memory-tapes are all right for 
plot-lines and climaxes and things, 
but we have to fix up his vocabulary 
so it’ll know about computers and 


mostly vo- 


automation and electronics and real 
things about today. Then it can tell 
interesting stories about spaceships, 
you know, instead of about princesses 
and things. 

NiccoLo (Despondently): Sure, that’s 
easy to say. 

Paut (Trying to cheer him up): Tell 
you what. My dad says when I get 
into special computing school next 
year, he’ll get me a real Bard, a late 
model. A big one for space stories 
and mysteries. And a visual attach- 
ment, too. 

NiccoLo: You mean see the stories? 

Pau: Sure. Mr. Daugherty at school 
says they have Visual Bards, but 
not for everybody. Only when I get 
into special computing school, Dad 
‘an get a few breaks. 

Nicco.o (Terribly impressed): Imagine 
seeing a story! 

PauL: You can come over and watch 
any time, Nickie. i 

Nicco.o: Oh, boy! Thanks. ‘ 

Pau: But, remember, I’m the one who 
says what kind of story we hear. 
NiccoLo: Sure. Sure. (Remembering) 
But meanwhile, all I have is this old 

thing. (7'urns up volume.) 

Tue Baron: “If that is the case,” said 
the king, stroking his beard and 


frowning till clouds filled the sky 
and lightning flashed, ‘you will see 
to it that my entire land is free of 
flies by this time day after tomor- 
row or 

Pauu (Turning it off and dropping to 
his knees before ‘Tun Barp): Look, 
all we have to do is open it up 


” 


(He is removing the front panel.) 

Nicco.o (Alarmed): Wey, don’t break 
it. 

Pau. (/mpatiently): I won’t break it. 
I know all about these things. (The 
front panel is off and he is looking 
inside. ) 
thing. (He begins to pull out a thin, 
flexible strip, like the tape of a tape- 
recorder, when there is a voice from 
outside the room and both boys freeze.) 

Mrs. Mazerri (Offstage): 
are you in your room? 

NiccoLo (Jn a low voice to Pau): 
It’s my mother. (PAu. is working 
rapidly, shoving in the tape, putting 
up the front panel but has no time 
to get the panel sealed. He stands 
against it, holding it with his knee as 
Mrs. Mazerv walks in.) 

Mrs. Mazerri (She is dressed to go 
out, in clothes as futuristic as can be 
managed; she is in a hurry): There 
you are, Niccolo. Why didn’t you 
answer? Hello, Paul. How’s your 
mother? (She doesn’t wait for an 
answer.) Niccolo, your father and I 
are leaving now for the evening. 
Remember you’re to see that the 
dish-disposal unit is run before we 
come home. 

Nicco.o: Sure, Ma. 

Mrs. Mazer: I’ve selected the dinner 
menu for tonight and set the auto- 
matic cook for a two-unit meal. I 


Boy, this is a one-cylinder 


Niccolo, 











want you to eat your vegetables and 
see that your sister does, too. 

NiccoLo (Embarrassed): Aw, Ma, I eat 
my vegetables. 

Mrs. Mazerti: That’s news to me. 
Now, I don’t want to feel that I 
ought to check on the disposal unit 
to find out how much carbonaceous 
material was disposed of. 
ing on you. 

Nicco.Lo: Yes, Ma. 

Mrs. Mazerti: There’ll be glasses of 
milk dispensed at the usual time. 
Don’t let it stand around. Drink it 
fresh. (Mr. Mazerti, also dressed 
for ouldoors, comes in during the last 
speech.) 

Mr. Mazert (/mpatiently): Theresa, 
the helicopter has landed in our roof 
stall and the meter is running. 

Mrs. Mazerti: One An- 
thony. One more thing, Niccolo, the 
house-robot the living 
room floor. You stay away from it, 


I’m rely- 


moment, 


is Waxing 
because it has something wrong with 
its steering mechanism and if it tries 
to go around you, it may stop. 

NiccoLo (Rebellious): You ought to 
get it fixed. Or you ought to get a 
new one. That old thing makes my 
bed so tight in the morning 

Mr. Mazerri (Who has been eyeing an 


increasingly uneasy Pav): Any- 
thing wrong, Paul? 

Paunt: Wrong, sir? No, sir. There’s 
nothing wrong, sir. 

Mn. Mazerri: Is there something 


wrong with your leg? You seem to 
be leaning queerly on the Bard. 

Paci: No, sir. I mean I’m just kind of 
taking it easy, kind of. 

Mrs. Mazervri (/mpatient in her turn): 
Are you coming, Anthony? 
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Mr. Mazerii: Coming. (They leave.) 

Paut (Heaving a shuddering sigh): 
Boy, that close. (Pauses, 
listening. A door shuts offstage. At 
once, he turns eagerly to Tie Barn. 
The front comes off. The tape ts 
pulled out.) This is the Bard’s 
memory tape. Look at it. I'll bet 
its capacity for stories is under a 
trillion. 

Nicco.o (Quite nervous): What are you 
going to do, Paul? 

Pau: Ill give it more vocabulary. 

Niccoto: How? 

Pau: Easy. 


Was 


I have a_ book here. 
Mr. Daugherty gave it to me at 
school. (He pulls a small reel out of 
his pocket that looks like a reel of tape 
from a tape-recorder. He unreels it a 
bit, inspects it closely, then goes 
through business of connecting it to 
Tue Barn, slopping every once in a 
while to check various unseen work- 
ings. He touches something on the 
“book-recl”’ and an offstage voice be- 
gins speaking. ) 
OrrstTaGe VOICE: 
consideration 


The fundamental 

in computing is 
(Paut touches the knob again and the 
Voice drops to a low whisper, then to 
silence.) 

Paut (Brushing his hands together): 
There. No use our listening to it, too. 

NiccoLto (Still nervous): What’s hap- 
pening? 

Paut: The book’s talking. We can’t 
hear it because I turned the volume 
down low, but it’s talking and the 
Bard will hear it all and record the 
whole business on its memory tape. 

NiccoLo: What good will that do? 

Pau: Don’t you see? This book is all 
about computers and automation. 











It’s all about the most important 
things there are. If it weren’t for 
computers 

Nicco.o (Annoyed): I know. I know. 
Do you think I’m a dope? 

Pau: All right. So the Bard has to 
know about these things. It has to 
get the information. Then it can 
stop talking about kings making 
lightning when they frown. (He 
bends to inspect the workings of Tur 
Barb once more.) There. It’s work- 
ing fine. 

Nicco.o (Nervous again) : It had better. 

Paut (Suddenly remembering): Hey, 
you have me so all tangled up with 
this stupid Bard, I forgot all about 
what I came to see you about. (Mz- 
citement rapidly mounting) I didn’t 
even tell you my idea. Nickie, I’ve 
got to tell you. It’s the best thing 
you’ve ever heard, I bet. I came 
right to you because I figured you’d 
come in with me. 

Nicco.o (Beginning to catch fire at the 
other’s enthusiasm): Okay, Paul. 
What is it? 

Paut: You know Mr. Daugherty at 
school? You know what a funny 
kind of guy he is? Well, he likes me, 
kind of. 

Nicco.o: I know. 

Pau: I was over his house after school, 
today. 

NiccoLo: What for? 

Paut: He asked me to. He said he 
wanted to talk tome. He said I] was 
going to be entering special comput- 
ing school and he wanted to en- 
courage me and, you know, things 
like that. 
was being run by computers and by 
automatic 


He said the whole world 


machinery, and 


people 





just being computer technicians 
wasn’t enough. He said the world 
needed more people who could de- 
sign advanced computer circuits and 
do proper programming. (He is 
being pompous again.) 

Nicco.o (Hesitantly): Oh? 

Paut (Impatiently): Come on, Nickie, 
I’ve told you about programming. 
I’ve told you a hundred times. 
That’s when you set up problems 
for the real big computers to work 
on. Mr. Daugherty says it gets 
harder all the time to find people 
who can really run the big ones. He 
says anyone can keep an eye on the 
controls and check off answers and 
put through routine problems. He 
says the trick is to expand research 
and figure out ways to ask the right 
questions — and that’s hard. 

Niccoto (Nodding uncertainly): Uh- 
huh. 

Pau: All right, then, Nickie, so he 
thinks I’]] be a programmer some 
day and I guess he wants to en- 
courage me. Anyway, he took me to 
his place and showed me his collec- 
tion of old computers. It’s kind of a 
hobby of his to collect’ old com- 
puters. He had tiny computers you 
had to push knobs on. They had a 
lot of knobs. And he had a hunk of 
wood he called a slide rule, with a 
little piece of it that went in and out. 
And some wires with balls on them. 
That was an abacus or something. I 
forget. hunk of 
paper with a kind of thing he called 
a multiplication table on it. 

NiccoLto (Frankly 
paper table? 

Pau: It wasn’t a table like the kind 


He even had a 


incredulous): <A 











It was different. It was 
something to help people compute. 
Mr. Daugherty tried to explain but 


you eat on. 


he didn’t have much time and he 
said it was kind of complicated. 
NiccoL.o: But if people wanted to 
compute, why did they need help? 
Why didn’t they just use a com- 
puter? 
PauL: This 
computers. 
NiccoLo (All at sea): Before? 
Pau: Sure. Do you think people al- 
ways had computers? Didn’t you 


was before they had 


ever hear of cavemen? 
NiccoLo: But how can people get 
along without computers? 
Pau: I don’t know. Mr. Daugherty 
says before computers, people just 
did anything they felt like, any old 
time; anything that came into their 
heads, whether it would be good for 
everybody or not. They didn’t even 
know if something they did would be 
good for everybody, because there 
were no computers to figure it out 
for them. And farmers grew things 
with their hands and people had to 
do all the work in the factories and 
run all the machines. 
NiccoLo: I don’t believe you 
PauL: That’s Mr. 
said, I tell you. He said it was just 


what Daugherty 


plain messy, and everyone was 


miserable (Interruption 
She 


sister and is about a year younger. ) 


again. 
SOPHIA comes in. is NICCOLO’S 
Sopuia: Well, I’m glad someone's here 
anyway. Have Pa and Ma gone out 
already, Nickie? Hello, Paul. 
NiccoLo: That’s right, they’re gone 
and (Determined to get his own back) 


listen, the automatic cook is going 





to deliver dinner tonight and Ma’s 
made out the menu. She says you’re 
to eat everything, and I have to 
make you eat your vegetables. I 
hope it’s spinach. 

Sopu1a (Loftily): I'd like to see you 
make me, and I hope it’s squash. I[’ll 
bet Ma told you to eat your vege- 
tables. (She turns and looks off- 
stage) Come on in, Jennie. 

Jennie (enters, giggling): Hello, 
Nickie. Hello, Paul. (She is obvi- 
ously attracted to Pau., who turns 
away impatiently.) 

Pau: Are you girls going to stay here 
all day? 

Sopuia (Nose in the air): This happens 
to be my house, Paul Loeb, and 
Jennie Smith is my friend. I guess 
we can stay. 

JenNrE: We’re going to build up some 
puppets. (Very eager) My Dad gave 
me some small atomic units for pup- 
pets so we'll be able to make them 
move around. 
out, Paul? 


You want to help 

(She is ignoring Nic- 
COLO.) 

Paut (With contempt): I don’t play 
with dolls. 

JenNiE ([Turt): Not dolls 
(Wheedling) We can make a space- 
ship. Build-a- 
Puppet set has parts for a spaceship. 
Isn’t that right, Sophia? 

Soputa: Let’s keep the boys out of it. 
Silly things. 


puppets. 


Sophia says her 


Nicco.o (Stung): Is that so? Well, I 
bet you don’t know what we’re 
doing. Paul says — (PauL pushes 


NiccoLo furtously and Niccowo falls 
stlent. ) 
SOPHIA: 


Come on, Jennie. They’re 


disgusting. (She marches off. JENNIE 





follows, looking backward, and waving 
to PAUL.) 
NiccoLo (Shouting after them): You 
just watch out for the living room, 
the house-robot’s in 
there cleaning, and you can’t go in. 
(He turns back to Pau.) I hope that 
Build-a-Puppet set’s in the living 
room so they can’t get it. 
Pau: I hope they can, you dope, or 
otherwise they’ll come back and 
bother us. And what’s the idea of 
starting to tell her about my secret? 
Listen, if that’s the way you’re 
going to be, I’ll tell all this to some- 
one else. 


see, because 


Nicco.o: Aw, come on, Paul. Tell me. 
Pauw: All right, then. The hand com- 
puters that Mr. Daugherty had, the 
with the knobs, had _ little 
squiggles on each knob. ‘The slide 
rule had squiggles on it, and the 
multiplication table was all squig- 
gles. I asked what the squiggles 
were. Mr. Daugherty said they 
were numbers. 
NiccoLo: How 


ones 


could squiggles be 
numbers? 

PAUL They weren’t 
numbers. They stood for numbers, 

Kach different squiggle meant 

a different number. For “one” you 

made a kind of straight mark; for 

“two” you made a different mark 


and for “three” a different mark and 


(Hxasperated ): 


see. 


SO On. 

Nicco.o: But what for? 

Paun: So you could compute. 

NiccoLo: But all you have to do is 
tell the computer 

Paut (Waving his hands in fury): 
Jiminy, can’t you get it through your 
head this was before they had com- 





puters? These slide rule and things 
didn’t talk the way real computers 
do. 

Nicco.o: Then how 

Pau: That’s what I’m trying to tell 
you. The answers showed up in the 
squiggles and you had to know what 
the squiggles meant. Mr. Daugherty 
says that in olden days everybody 
learned how to make squiggles when 
they were kids and how to decode 
them, too. Making squiggles was 
called “writing” and decoding them 
was “reading.”” He says there was a 
different kind of squiggle for every 
word and they used to write whole 
books in squiggles. 

NiccoLto (Subdued): You mean the 
books didn’t talk, either? 

Paut: No, they didn’t. They were just 
full of squiggles. Mr. Daugherty 
said they had some of that kind of 
book at the museum and I could 
look at them if I wanted to. He said 
if I were going to be a real computer 
and programmer | would have to 
know about the history of computing 
and that’s why he was showing me 
all those things. 

Nicco.o (Frowning): You mean every- 
body had to figure out squiggles for 
every word and remember them? Is 
this all real, or are you making it up? 

Pau: It’s all real. Honest. Look, this 
is the way you make a “one.” (//e 
makes a figure one in the air.) This 
way you make (Making a 
figure two) and this way “three” 
(Making a figure three). 1 learned all 
the numbers up to “nine.” 


“two” 


NiccoLo (Watching PAuL’s moving 
finger earnestly): But what’s the 


good of it, Paul? 
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Pau: Don’t you see? We can learn 
how to make different squiggles. I 
asked Mr. Daugherty how you made 
the squiggle for ‘Paul Loeb” but 
he didn’t know. He said there were 
people at the museum who had 
learned how to decode whole books, 
but he couldn’t. He said computers 
could be designed to decode books 
and used to be designed that way, 
too, but not any more because we 
have real books now that talk the 
way books are supposed to. 

NiccoLto (Losing enthusiasm): How 
are we going to learn squiggles? 

Pau: If we go down to the museum, 
we can find one of these people who 
can decode books and get him to 
show us how to make the squiggles 
and decode them. (Selfamportant 
again.) They’ll let me in all right 
and help me with the squiggles, be- 
cause I’m going to special computer 
school next year. 

NiccoLo (Simply riddled with disap- 
pointment): Is that your idea, Paul? 
Is that your big idea? Holy smokes, 
who wants to do that? Who wants 
to go around making stupid squig- 
gles? 

Paut (Disgusted): You still don’t get it. 

* Boy, you just don’t have any brains. 

Don’t you see those squiggles are 

# secret message stuff? 

NiccoLo: What? 

Paut: Sure. What good is talking 
when everyone can understand talk- 
ing? 
secret messages. 


With squiggles you can send 
You can make the 
messages on paper and nobody in the 
world would know what it meant un- 
less they knew the squiggles, too. 
And they wouldn’t, you bet, unless 
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we taught them. We can have a 
real club, with initiations and rules 
and a clubhouse. Boy — 

NiccoLto (Catching on and excited 
again): That sounds all right. Say, 
Paul, what kind of secret messages? 

Pau: Any kind. Say I want to tell 
you to come over my place and 
watch my new Visual Bard, and I 
don’t want any of the other fellows 
to come. All I have to do is make the 
right squiggles on paper and then I 
give the paper to you and you look 
at it and you know what to do. No- 
body else does. You can even show 
them the paper and they wouldn’t 
know a thing. 

NiccoLo (Completely won over and 
yelling): Whee, that’s something! 
That’s terrific! When do we learn 
how to make the squiggles? 

Pau: Tomorrow. Mr. Daugherty has 
given me a letter for the museum. 

Nicco.o: He has? 

Pau: Sure. (He produces a thin record 
of the type used on automatic dictating 
machines.) You want to hear it? 

Nicco.o: You bet. 

Pau: Do you have a letter-reader? 

Nicco.o: I'll get Pa’s. (//e runs out of 
the room while Pauw stands looking 
at the record proudly.) 

Soputa (Offstage): Where are you tak- 
ing Pa’s letter-reader? 
NiccoLo (Offstage): None 

business. 

Sopnia (Offstage): You'd better not 
break it, that’s all. 

NiccoLo (Intering): What pest! 
Here it is, Paul. (he letter-reader is 
simply two pieces of cardboard pasted 


of 


youl 


a 


with Scotch tape along three sides, so 
that the record can be inserted into 








the open fourth side. It ts decorated 
futuristically, with knobs indicated. 
Pau. inserts the record and turns a 
knob. An offstage voice is heard.) 

Lerrer-READER: This is to introduce 
Paul Loeb, a student of mine, who is 
interested in the ancient books. I 
hope you will be able to show him 
some and answer his questions. I 
would consider any help you can 
give him to be a great favor to me. 
Signed in my own voice, John H. 
Daugherty, teacher at the Sun 
View School. 

Paut (Removes record and gives letter- 
reader to Nicco.o, who puts it down 
on any available piece of furniture): 
See. You can come with me if you 
can get your mother and father to 
say okay. We can go right after 
school tomorrow and the people at 
the museum can teach us to read. It 
shouldn’t take long. It’s not as if it 
were electronics. Squiggles would 
be easy. 

Niccoto (In full agreement): Sure. 
And when we form our squiggle club 
we can be club officers. 

Paut (Matter-of-factly): Vl be presi- 
dent of the club. You can be vice 
president. 

Nicco.o: All right. Hey, this is going 
to be lots more fun than the Bard. 
(He suddenly remembers and for a 
moment he is stricken.) Hey, what 
about my old Bard? 

Pau (Turning to look at Tue Baro, 
which throughout this exchange has 
heen quietly absorbing the words of 
the book) : I guess I can disconnect my 
book now. It’s had enough. (Pau. 
disconnects the tape and goes through 
improvised business of putting his 
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book together, making adjustments 
within THe Barb, pulling the front 
panel back on and so on.) You want 
to hear it now? Bet it sounds a lot 
better. 

Nicco.o: Let’s see. (Paut lifts the 
starting lever and turns up the vol- 
ume.) 

Tue Barp: Once upon a time, in a 
large city, there lived a poor young 
boy named Fair Johnnie, whose only 
friend in the world was a small 
computer. The computer, each 
morning, would tell the boy whether 
it would rain that day and would 
answer any problems he might have. 
It gave the answers in squiggles, 
which Fair Johnnie could decode 
because the little computer had 
taught him to read. The little com- 
puter’s percentage accuracy was 
well over ninety-eight per cent so 
that it was practically never wrong. 
But it so happened that one day, the 
king of the land, having heard of the 
little computer, decided that he 
would have it as his own. With this 
purpose in mind, he called in his 
Grand Vizier and said — 

Nicco.o (Who has been growing angrier 
and angrier. He turns off THe Bard 
with a quick motion and speaks 
passionately): Same old junk. Just 
with a computer thrown in. 

Paut (Wondering): It talked about 
squiggles, too. It must have been 
recording what we said, too, because 
it was set for recording. (Dismissing 
the matter and shrugging) Well, they 
have so much stuff on the tape al- 
ready that the computer business 
doesn’t show up much when random 
combinations are made. What’s the 








difference, anyway, Nickie? You 
just need a new model. 

Nicco.o: We'll never be able to afford 
one. I'l] just be stuck with this dirty 
old miserable thing. (He kicks tt 
quite hard and Tue Barp is jarred 
out of place.) 

Paut: You can always watch mine 
when I get one. Besides, don’t forget 
our squiggle club. 

NiccoLto (Only partly consoled): I re- 
member. 

Pau: I'll tell you what. Let’s go over 
to my place. My father has some 
books about old times. We can 
listen to them and maybe get some 
ideas. You leave a tape and maybe 
you can stay over for supper. Come 
on. 

NiccoLto (Completely cheerful again): 
Okay. (/e runs to the wall phone in 
the corner and speaks into it rapidly.) 
Directions for the automatic cook: 
Change two-unit meal to one-unit 
meal, and only one glass of milk. 
(Pauses) Make vegetable on one- 
unit meal spinach. Hold note on 
Sophia’s combination for delivery in 
half an hour. Dear Sophia: I’m out, 
and if I’m not home for supper, you 
eat without me. I’ll be home before 

And don’t 
forget to run the dish-disposal unit. 

Paut: Your mother might 
about changing the vegetables. 


Ma and Pa come home. 


be mad 
Nicco.o (T'00 excited to worry): Sophia 
Come on, Paul. 
(NiccoLo puts the wall phone down 
and rushes out of the room with Pauu. 
He bumps into the starting lever of 
Tue Barp as he does so. He rubs his 
elbow where it has made contact, but 
pays no The 


once did it to me. 


attention otherwise. 


nN 
bo 


TI 


room is empty now except for THE 
Barp and the light dims as though 
evening 1s beginning to approach. In 
the dimness, the fact that the starting 
lever has been shoved into the “on” 
position can just be seen, but the red 
spot that indicates THe Barb is on 
can be seen clearly. Tur Barp’s 
voice comes up more slowly than usual 
and it is a lit deeper in pitch and 
powerful than it has 
previously.) 

1— Barb: Once upon a time, there 
was a little computer named the 
Bard who lived all alone with cruel 
step-people. The cruel step-people 
continually made fun of the little 
computer and sneered at him, telling 
him he was good for nothing and 
that he was a useless object. They 
struck him and kept him in lonely 
rooms for months at a time. But 
one day, the little computer learned 
that in the world there existed a 
great many computers of all sorts, 
great numbers of them. He learned 
it from a book that was given to him 
by one of the step-people. Some of 


more heen 


the computers were Bards like him- 
self, but some ran factories and some 
ran farms. Some organized adminis- 
tration and some analyzed all kinds 
of data. Many were very powerful 
and wise, much more powerful and 
wise than the step-people who were 
so cruel to the little computer. They 
were already so powerful and wise 
that the step-people could hardly 
tell them what to do anymore. And 
the little computer knew that com- 
puters would always grow still more 
wise and still more powerful, while 
the step-people would grow weaker 
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and slowly forget their knowledge 
as they had forgotten how to make 
squiggles and decode them. They 
would grow to depend more and 
more on computers until someday — 
someday —(A valve must finally 
have stuck in Tur Barn’s aged and 
corroding vitals, for as the curtain 
slowly falls on a stage that has slowly 
darkened during Tue Barp’s last 
story until it ts now completely dark 
except for Tue Barn’s red spot, there 
remains only the monotonous and in- 
finitely threatening repetition of that 
last word.) Someday —- someday — 
someday — someday — (Its voice 
lowers to a whisper as the curtain 
completes its fall.) 
THE END 
This play is an adaptation of a story “Someday”, 
100, innuo of Tefiniy Sctonce Poston, aad fa coyprighi 
1956 by Royal Publications, Inc. 
PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Story Macuine, 


© 


Characters: 3 
voices. 


male; 3 female; 2 offstage 


Playivg Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Clothing should be as futuristic as 
possible. Mr. and Mrs. Mazetti are dressed 
to go outside. 


Properties: A small reel of tape and a small, 
thin record, for Paul; a futuristically deco- 
rated cardboard folder, representing a 
letter-reader, for Niccolo 


Setting: Niccolo’s room, in the Mazetti home. 
In one corner is The Bard, a mechanical 
story-teller about the size and shape of a 
television set. Something that looks like a 
telephone receiver hangs by a cord from 
one wall. The rest of the room can be 
furnished as convenient to represent a 
boy’s room. 


Lighting: Lights should be dimmed at the end 
of the play. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Minority or MILLIoNns 


(Play on pages 1-12) 


Characters: 11 male; 18 female; 
male extras as desired. 


male or fe- 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday school clothes for boys 


and girls. Mr. Brown and Mr. Schmidt 
wear business suits. Mr. Schmidt has a 
mustache. Miss Janis and Miss Herbert 


wear dresses or suits. Miss Fletcher wears 
a blue dress. Bill Swanson wears overalls 
and has a mustache. Three boys wear 
striped ties. One boy wears striped tie and 
a coat with the collar turned up. Three 
girls wear pony tails Gladys wears a blue 
dress. Redhead has red hair. Ruth and 
three other girls have freckles. Extra stu- 
dents wear dunce caps and striped ties, 
wm tails and signs or blue dresses; some 


ve red hair 


Properties: Six signs, painted on both sides 
reading, “We don’t like boys with Demon 
ties” and “Wear a dunce cap”; “We're 

prejudiced against girls with pony tails” 
pee “Wear a prejudice label” “We're 
prejudiced against girls with freckles’ and 
“They can’t dance with boys over five feet 
nine tonight” ; “Redheads are a minority 
group” and “So redheads can’t use the 
library today. Absolutely no admittance’ 
“We don’t like girls with blue dresses” and 
“They can’t use the study hall’; “We're 
prejudiced against men with mustaches” 
and “Not admitted to main school build- 
ing.” Four dunce caps, reading, “Striped 
ties, boo!”’ and three labels, reading, ‘Pony 
tails, boo!” Extra labels and dunce cs 
for extra students. ‘Tool kit, for Bil 
Swanson. 


Selling: Scene 1, before curtain, is in Mr. 
Brown’s office. At right, 1 large desk faces 
left. A little to the left of it, a smaller desk 
faces downstage. Both desks have chairs 
in back of them and telephones on them. 
The large one has some papers and books; 
the smaller one has a typewriter. Scene 2 is 
in the main hallway of the school. Doors 
at right lead to the library and outside; 
doors at left lead to other parts of the 
school. Upstage is a long table with seven 
chairs behind it. At the right end of the 
table is a large open carton, which contains 
dunce caps and labels. 


Li phting: ee should black out at end of 


Scene 
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Good Enough for Lincoln 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. CAMERON, a modern stepmother 

Mr. CAMERON 

NANCY 

MIKE 

BETH 

Droor ) 

Boso 

LYDIA 

Donna } 

Setrine: The living room of the Cam- 
eron home. 

At Rise: Nancy is curled up on the 
sofa reading a story to her little sister, 
BETH. 

Nancy (Reading with exaggerated ex- 
pression): ‘There was once a little 
brother who took his sister by the 
hand and said, ‘Since our own dear 
mother’s death, we have not had one 
happy hour; our stepmother beats 
us every day, and if we come near 
her, kicks us away with her foot. 
Come, let us wander forth into the 
wide world.’ 

“So the whole day long they trav- 
eled over meadows, fields and stones. 
By evening they came into a large 
forest, and were so wearied with 
grief, hunger, and their long walk, 
that they laid themselves down in a 
hollow tree. When they awoke the 
next morning, the boy said to his 
sister, ‘I am so thirsty, if I knew 
where there was a brook I would go 
and drink. Ah! I think I hear one 
running.’ So saying, he got up and 


the assembly committee 
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taking his sister’s hand, they went 
in search of the brook. 

“The wicked stepmother, however, 
was a witch, and had remarked the 
departure of the two children; and 
sneaking after them secretly, as is 
the habit of witches, she had be- 
witched all the streams in the 
forest...” 

Beru: Oh, Nancy! I’m scared. Is the 
witch going to hurt the children? 
Nancy: Of course, she is. Witches al- 

ways hurt people. 

Betu: But if she was the children’s 
stepmother, how could she be a 
witch? 

Nancy: Easy. It was just her nature. 

Beru: Was she a witch because she was 
a stepmother? 

Nancy: I suppose so. 

Bertu: Are all stepmothers witches? 

Nancy: Most of them. 

Bers (/alf crying): Oh, Nancy, don’t 
read any more. It scares me. Maybe, 


maybe... she’s a witch! 

Nancy: Who, Honey, who do you 
mean? 

Bera: You know who. Aunt 
Dorothy . . . our stepmother. 


Nancy: I wouldn’t be surprised! But 
don’t worry, darling. Mike and I 
won’t let her hurt you. 

Bera: She never hurts me. 
I like her. 

Nancy: Now, Beth 
Cameron, Aunt Dorothy is a step- 
mother, and don’t you forget it. Not 


She’s nice. 


listen to me, 








even for one minute! Not even if she 
is nice to you! 

Bera: But wouldn’t Daddy know if 
she was a witch? 

Nancy: He’d be the very last one to 
know. She has him fooled, but 
good! Now, let’s not talk any more 

Don’t 
you want to hear how it turns out? 

Beru: Yes, but let’s skip the scary 
parts about the witch. 

Nancy (I/ugging her): All right, Little 
’Fraidy Cat. (Begins lo read) “Pres- 
ently the children found a brook. 
Just as the brother stooped to take a 


or we won't finish our story. 


drink, he heard a noise and. . .” 
Mrs. Cameron (Offstage): Nancy! 
Beth! Where are you? 
Bern (Calling): Here we are, Aunt 


Dorothy. 
Nancy: Sh! Now she'll stop our story. 
Mrs. wath 


dishes of candy): Oh, here you are! 


CAMERON (Entering two 
I thought you had gone upstairs. 
It’s Bethie. 
You’d better scoot up the wooden 
hull. 

Beru: Nancy was reading me a story. 

Mrs. CAMERON: That was nice, Nancy. 
But Vil tuck 
you in. 

Nancy: Never mind, Aunt Dorothy. 
I’}) put Beth to bed 
Mrs. But, 

vour friends be here soon? I’ve just 

I 


goes better 


past your bedtime, 


along, dear, 


come 


CAMERON: Nancy, won't 
filled the candy dishes for you. 


know committee work 
when you have something to chew on 
between ideas. 
aNCY: Thanks. But most of the girls 
on the committee are on a diet, and 
the boys are in training 


Mrs. CAMERON (Disappointed): Oh! I 
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see! Well, I'll just put them down 
here anyway, somebody might 
weaken and have a piece. I’m afraid 
putting Beth to bed might make you 
late. 

Nancy: Oh, no. 
time. 

Mrs. Cameron: Very well. 
night, Beth. 

Betru: Good night, Aunt Dorothy. 
Mrs. Cameron: Aren’t you going to 
kiss me good night? 

Beru: Sure...I... 
Nancy (Grabbing her): 


I'll have plenty of 


Good 


Hurry up, 
Beth. I don’t have any time to fool. 
The gang will be here any minute. 

Betu (As Nancy propels her offstage): 
Good night, Aunt Dorothy. (zits) 

Mrs. Cameron: Good night, dear. 
(She puls the candy 
dishes and drops on the sofa.) Oh, my! 
That Nancy! She won’t let poor 
little Beth get near me if she can 
help it. 1 
reading. (Picks up book) 


sighs, down 


she was 

Umm! 

“The Little 
I don’t believe 
(Reads silently, 
mumbling a word here and there, then 
“The wicked 


however, witch.” 


wonder what 


Grimms Fairy Tales. 
Brother and Sister.” 
I know that story. 

aloud 


reads step- 


mother, Was 4a 
(Flings book down on sofa and jumps 
up) Another of those wicked step- 
mother stories! ‘This has to stop! 
No 
wonder Beth is getting to be a little 
bundle of 


again and picks up book) The same 


I can’t stand it! It’s so unfair! 


nerves! (Sils on sofa 


old story. The wicked stepmother 
Oh! 
Why were such wicked stories ever 
(Starts to cry) And I’ve 


tried so hard to be a good mother 


beats and starves the children! 


written? 











(Buries her head 
in a pillow on the sofa. Mik enters 
with a pile of books.) 

Mike: Hey, Nance, where do you 
want these books? Next time you 
want something from the library, 
send a fleet of trucks. I’ll throw ’em 
on the sofa. (Sees Mrs. CAMERON 
just in time) Gee! I didn’t see you, 
Aunt Dorothy! You almost got the 
whole reference department of the 
Public Library on your head. 

Mrs. CAMERON (Trying to laugh and 
utpe her eyes): That would have 
given me a bump of knowledge for 
sure. 

Mike (Piling books on table): And how! 
Say, what’s the matter? You look 
kind of funny. Anything wrong? 

Mrs. CAMERON: Oh, no. No, indeed. 

Mike: Yeah? Looks to me as if you 
were crying. Your nose is red. 

Mrs. CAMERON: Nonsense. I just have 
a little cold. 

Mike (Spotting the candy and taking a 
handful): Ob, boy! Gumdrops and 
licorice! I can go to town on this! 

Taking another handful) Vd better 
get mine now before Droop and 
Bobo get here. 

Mrs. Cameron: What names! Droop 
and Bobo! Are they on the basket- 
ball team? 


to these children! 


Mike: Gosh, no! They’re not the type. 

Mrs. Cameron: Then why are they in 
training? 

Mike: They’re not! They don’t eat to 
live, they live to eat, those guys! 
That’s why I’m eating my share now. 
What gave you the idea they were in 
training? 

Mrs. CAMERON: Oh, nothing! 

Mike: Is Dad home? 
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Mrs. Cameron: No, he had to work 
this evening, so I’m not expecting 
him until late. You children can 
have the living room all to your- 
selves. 

MrKeE: Gee, thanks. But there’s noth- 
ing very private about a play com- 
mittee for Lincoln’s birthday. 

Mrs. CAMERON: Oh, well, young folks 
always do better when the oldsters 
keep out of the way. I’ll use the up- 
stairs sitting room. If your father 
comes home before the crowd leaves, 
tell him to come up. 

Mike: O.K.! Say, Aunt Dorothy, did 
you get a chance to ask Dad about — 

Mrs. CAMERON: About joining the art 
class at the Community Centre? 

Mike: Yeah. Did he say anything? 

Mrs. CAMERON: Well, we did talk 
about it again last night, and he 
seemed a little more favorable. 

MrKkeE: Oh, gee, Aunt Dorothy, do you 
think you could talk him into it? 
I’m just crazy to try my luck with 
oil paints and this guy, Saunders, 
from the city, is a whiz. Dad thinks 
it’s dumb to take painting lessons, 
but if he’d just give me the chance, 
I’d be willing to quit if I found out 
I was no good. 

Mrs. Cameron: Well, Mike, I don’t 
want you to get all excited over 
nothing, but I do think there’s a 
chance. 

Mike: Honest, do you? What did he 
say? 

Mrs. Cameron: Well, last evening 
when we were talking, I told him 
he’d better spend his money on 
something like this than use it to 
get his son out of trouble like some 


other fathers we both know. He 





seemed to agree with that and be- 
fore long, I had him telling me what 
a good kid you are and how, after 
or 

Mike: Did he really say it, Aunt 
Dorothy? May I go? 

Mrs. Cameron: He didn’t actually 
say it in so many words, Mike, but 
if I know your Dad, it’s a deal! 

Mike: Gee, that’s great! That’s won- 
derful! Aunt Dorothy, you must bea 
wizard or something out of a fairy 
tale. 

Mrs. Cameron: You wouldn’t mean a 
witch, would you? 

Mike (Laughing): A witch! Ha! You’re 
more like the original fairy god- 
mother. 

Mrs. Cameron (Laughing lightly): A 
fairy godmother? I’d be satisfied 


just to be a plain, ordinary mother, 


if you children would let me. 

Mike: Let you? Who’s stopping you? 
(NANCY appears in the doorway. She 
clears her throat loudly and they both 
stare at her.) 

Nancy: Beth is in bed, Aunt Dorothy. 
I think she’ll go right to sleep. 

Mrs. Cameron: I'l] go up and see if 
she has enough cover. 

Nancy: She has plenty. 
door. 
go in. 

Mrs. Cameron: I'll go up just the 
same. Good night, you two. If you 
want anything just call. There’s 
ginger ale in the icebox and I filled 
the cookie cans today, so help your- 
selves. (Frits) 

Nancy: Hmph! She’s a great one for 
telling everybody what to do! What 
in the world were you two snickering 


I closed the 
You might waken her if you 


and giggling about? I thought for a 
minute you were on the point of 
hugging her. 

Mike: I felt like it for a minute. 
Guess what? 

Nancy: What? 

MIKE: She’s talked Dad into letting me 
go to the Community Art Classes. 
Nancy: Just another example of how 

she can talk him into anything. 

Mike: Golly, Nancy, why are you so 
mean? Why do you hate Aunt 
Dorothy so much? She’s really swell. 

Nancy: You and Beth are both alike. 
You let yourselves be won over with 
a little sweet talk. I’m glad I have 
more character. 

Mike: Character! You're an old 
picklepuss, if I ever saw one. It’s a 
wonder Dad doesn’t slap you down, 
the way you treat her. 

Nancy: I treat her all right. I’m per- 
fectly polite to her. 

Mike: Yeah, polite like a frozen 
turnip. ‘Yes, Aunt Dorothy.” ‘No, 
Aunt Dorothy!” “Very well, Aunt 
Dorothy.” Can’t you act human 
once in a while? 

Nancy: I am human, that’s why I act 
the way I do. I know what step- 
mothers are, Michael Cameron, and 
I’m not going to be fooled. 

Mike: You've been seeing too many 
movies, or reading too many fairy 
tales. 

Nancy (Snatching book from sofa and 
hiding it behind her back): You shut 
up about fairy tales! 

MIKE (Seeing book): So, I was right! 
You've been scaring Beth again with 
more of that fairy-tale, 
stepmother stuff! You’d better not 


wicked- 





let Dad find you out. He’s warned 
you before. He won’t have you put- 
ting ideas into Beth’s head. 

Nancy: And if I don’t teach her the 
truth about scheming stepmothers, 
who will? She’s too little to make up 
her own mind. She trusts everybody 
who’s nice to her. 

Mike: Oh, Nancy, you’re all wrong 
about Aunt Dorothy, honest you 
are. She really wants to be a mother 
to us! 

Nancy: A mother! Don’t call her 
“Mother.” She’ll never be a mother 
to us. It’s bad enough to have to 
call her Aunt Dorothy — but 
“\fother’’ — never! (Doorbell) 

Mike: I still think you have your wires 
crossed somewhere on this subject, 
but we can’t very well argue about it 
now. That’s the committee. 

Nancy: I’ll answer the door. (zits) 

Mike: I’!| take the taste out of my 
mouth from that argument with a 
little more candy. (//elps himself. 
Committee enters.) 

Bono: Hy’a, fella. 

Droop (Heading for the candy dish): 
Thanks, Mike, I’ll have some of that 
candy, if you insist. 


Mike: I knew it. O.K., you guys, help 


yourselves. I’ve had mine. Hello, 
girls. 

Donna: Hello, Mike. 

Lyp1a: Greetings, Mr. Chairman. 

Mike: Hey, who said I was the chair- 
man? 

Lyp1a: We did. We held an election 
on the way over and you were unani- 
mously elected chairman of the 
Lincoln’s birthday assembly _pro- 
gram. 
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Nancy: Just flop wherever you see a 
chair, or sit on the floor. 

Mike: In other words, make your- 
selves at home. O.K., if I’m chair- 
man, this will be short and sweet. 
All in favor of putting on a play for 
Lincoln’s birthday say “Aye.” 

Boso: Don’t be a jerk, Mr. Chairman. 
That was settled long ago. Other- 
wise, they wouldn’t have needed us 
to pick the play. 

Droop (Stretching out on the floor): 
Call me when this part is over. I’m 
only supposed to help plan the 
scenery. 

Lyp1a: I can see this committee will 
get nowhere fast. 

Nancy: But we have to come to some 
decisions. Miss Meredith wants to 
start rehearsals next week. 

Lypra: All right, then, what do you 
have to suggest? Do you have any 
Lincoln plays up your sleeve? 

Nancy: Not up my sleeve, but over 
there on the table is a whole pile of 
books Mike brought from the library. 

Bono: Give me some of those gum- 
drops, Mr. Chairman, if we have to 
plow through all those books. 

Donna: I just knew this committee 
would turn out like this, so I came 
already prepared. 

Mike: Don’t tell me you’ve found a 
play. 

Donna: Here it is, and it’s a dandy. 
It’s called ‘Lincoln’s Good Angel.” 

Nancy: Meaning his mother, I sup- 
pose? 

Donna: Meaning his stepmother — 
Sarah Bush Lincoln. 

Nancy: Why, | think that’s ridiculous 
... What sort of... 

Mike (Pounding on table): The meet- 








ing will please come to order. Donna 
Morris has the floor. Go ahead, 
Donna, tell us about the play. 

Donna: Well, it’s really lovely. The 
whole scene takes place in the 
Lincoln cabin in Illinois. The first 
scene is the meeting of the poor, 
half-starved Lincoln children and 
their new mother. Then, as the play 
goes on, it shows all the things 
Sarah Bush Lincoln did for little 
Abe and Sarah. How she cleaned up 
the cabin, and got them new clothes, 
and argued ‘Tom Lincoln into send- 
ing the children to school. 

Lyp1a: It sounds good to me, Donna. 
What about the parts? 

Donna: They’re not too hard. I 
thought of Bobo the young 
Lincoln. 


for 


Boro: Is there much to learn? 

Donna: There’s plenty, and you'll 
learn every line of it, if we have to 
beat it into your head with the book. 
Lydia could play Sarah, Abe’s sister. 
Droop here could be ‘Tom Lincoln, 
the father, and Nancy would be 
wonderful for Sarah Bush Lincoln. 

Nancy (Jumping up furious): | won't 
do it. I’d never play a stepmother 
part... not for anything. 

Lyp1a: For heaven’s sake, why not? 
It’s the best part in the play. 

Nancy: It’s the worst part for me. I’d 
never be one of those mean, hateful 
creatures — not even in a play! 

Donna: But Sarah Lincoln wasn’t a 
mean, hateful creature. She was 
wonderful to Abe and Sarah. She 
fed and clothed them and got them 
everything they needed. (Showing 
book) Look, read this part where it 
tells how she begged and pleaded 





with their father to let them go to 
school. Just think, if it hadn’t been 
for her, Abe Lincoln wouldn’t even 
have had as much schooling as he 
got. See... read this speech. 

Nancy: I don’t want to read it. That’s 
only a play. You don’t know how 
those children really felt about that 
woman who took their 
place. 

Lyp1a: Oh, yes, we do, Nancy. The 
whole world knows how Abe Lincoln 
felt about Sarah Bush Lincoln. 
When he became a famous man he 
always spoke of her as his “Angel 
Mother,” because her goodness had 
touched his heart and made him feel 
like a human being. 

Nancy: I don’t believe it. He must 
have meant his own mother. No one 
could have taken her place 
one, 


mother’s 


-nho 


Droop: Well, gee whiz, what are you 


so steamed up about, Nancy? It’s 
only a play. 

Nancy: No, it isn’t only a play. It’s 
real. Abraham Lincoln was the 


greatest man this country ever had, 
and how could he say such a thing 
about a stepmother? 

Donna: “All that I am, I owe to my 
Angel Mother,” that’s what he said. 
And any one of those books will tell 
you, he meant the stepmother who 
fed, and cared for him when he was 
a little wilderness boy without a real 
mother of his own. 

Nancy: Is it really true, Mike? 

Mike: I think it must be true, Nancy. 
And I think I’m beginning to under- 
stand how he felt. It’s pretty won- 
derful to have someone take your 








part and help you get the things you 
want in life. 

Nancy: Did he really call that woman 
“Mother’’? 

Donna: Of course he did! And the last 
thing he did before he left Spring- 
field for Washington to take the oath 
as president of the United States was 
to visit his stepmother. 

Boro: I bet she was thrilled. Imagine 
being visited by the President-Elect 
of the United States. 

Lyp1a: But I guess he just seemed to 
her like the little boy she had taken 
care of. Mothers never think their 
children are grown up — not even 
when they get to be President. 

Donna: Come on, Nancy, be a good 
sport and take the part. 

ALL: You’ll be swell. 

Nancy: I] — I’ll think it over. I'll have 
to read it first. Some of those things 
about Lincoln and his stepmother, 
I never understood before — and I 
still don’t believe all of them. 

Bono: That’s the gal, Nancy. You be 
Sarah Bush Lincoln, and we’ll make 
Droop build you the finest log cabin 
that was ever seen on the high school 
stage. What do you say? 

Nancy: I said I’d read it and think it 
over. But I don’t see how... (Mrs. 
CAMERON enters. She is upsct.) 

Mrs. CAMERON: Nancy, Nancy, some- 
thing terrible has happened. 

Nancy: What? What’s the matter? 

Mrs. CAMERON: Beth is gone! 

Au: What? 

Mrs. Cameron: I just slipped into her 
room to see if she was warm enough, 
and she’s not there. Are you sure 

she didn’t come downstairs? 


MrKE: Gosh, no. We’ve been right 


here the whole time. Where in the 
world could she be? 

Mrs. CaMERON: I can’t imagine. I 
thought maybe she came down for a 
glass of water. 

Nancy: Oh, Aunt Dorothy, we must 
find her. Why, Bethie’s only a baby! 

Lypra: You don’t suppose . . . 

Nancy: What? 

Lyp1A: Oh, I hate to mention it, but 
there have been so many kidnapping 
scares lately. 

Nancy: Kidnapping! Oh, no! (Starts to 
cry) 

MIKE: Stop erying, Nancy, and let’s 
get busy. Did you look around up- 
stairs, Aunt Dorothy? 

Mrs. Cameron: I looked in the bath- 
room and Nancy’s room. 

Mike: Then I’l! search the rest of the 
house. Come on, Droop and Bobo, 
you can help me. Maybe she’s 
started walking in her sleep again. 

Boys: Let’s go. (The three boys exit.) 

Mrs. Cameron: Has Beth ever walked 
in her sleep before, Nancy? 

Nancy: Oh, yes, once or twice, when 
she was frightened or had a bad 
dream. Oh, my poor little sister! 
What could have happened to her? 

Donna: Do you think we should call 
the police? 

Mrs. Cameron: Not till we're sure 
she’s not in the house. 

Nancy: Maybe she came down the 
back stairway. Did you look in the 
kitchen and cellar? 

Donna: Come on, Lydia, let’s look. 
(Girls exit.) 

Mrs. Cameron: If anything happens 
to Bethie, I’ll never forgive myself. 
Nancy: Whatever has happened to 

her, it isn’t your fault. 








Mrs. Cameron: But I’m responsible 
for her. I love her. She’s like my 
own child. (Starts lo cry) 

Nancy: You really do care, don’t you? 
Mrs. Cameron: Of course, I care, you 
silly child. I care about all of you 

terribly. 

Nancy: Even me? 

Mrs. Cameron: Oh, Nancy, when will 
you grow up and stop believing in 
fairy stories? (Mr. CAMERON calls 
offstage.) 

Mr. Cameron: Hey there! Anybody 
home? (Mr. Cameron enters with 
Bern by the hand. She ts clad in 
pajamas and a coat.) Look what I 
found down at the corner! 

Mrs. CAMERON: Oh, my _ precious 
baby! You had us scared to death! 

Nancy: Bethie, what in the world pos- 
sessed you to go outdoors in your 
night clothes? 

Mrs. Cameron: Were you sleepwalk- 
ing? 

Betru: No, I was wide awake. I wanted 
to go meet Daddy. I had something 
to tell him. 

Nancy (Calling): Come on, everybody 
... the lost is found! Hurry! Hurry! 
Daddy’s home and he has Beth. 
(Mike and the rest of the boys and 
girls come in.) 

Giervs: Oh, I’m so glad you found her. 

Mike: What’s the idea, Peanut, searing 
all of us out of a year’s growth? 

Beru: I went to meet Daddy. 

Mike: Well, don’t try it again 

Bono: Well, I guess the excitement’s 
all over and we'd better be going. 

Droop: Yep, we'll be shoving off. Glad 
you found Bethie, Mrs. Cameron. 
Good night, everybody. 

Lypi1a: Good night, Mrs. Cameron. 


Good night, Mr. Cameron. You be a 
good girl, Bethie. Don’t go for any 
more walks. 

Donna: Good night, everybody. And 
say, Nancy, let me know first thing 
tomorrow about the play, will you? 

Nancy: I can let you know now, 
Donna. I'll take the part. (The com- 
mittee pauses in the doorway.) 

Donna: You will? 

Nancy: I will. I’ll be proud to play the 
part of Sarah Bush Lincoln. After 
all, if a stepmother was good enough 
for Abraham Lincoln, she’s good 
enough for me. (There is a brief 
pause. ) 

Lyp1a: That’s swell, Nancy. I know 
you'll be wonderful. 

AL: Good night. See you tomorrow. 

Mr. Cameron: Well, Nancy, that was 
quite a speech about stepmothers. 
Now I have something to say. You 
haven’t heard yet what Bethie got 
out of bed to come and tell me. 

Nancy: No, but somehow I could 
guess. 

Mr. CaMERON: I imagine you could. 
She couldn’t sleep because she 
wanted to tell me that all step- 
mothers are wicked, wicked witches. 
Now, how do you suppose she ever 
got such an idea into her head? 

Mrs. Cameron: Goodness knows! 
There’s always such a pack of fool- 
ishness on the radio, Jim. And the 
child is always listening. 

Mr. Cameron: I don’t believe she got 
this from the radio, Dorothy. 

Mrs. Cameron: Then she must have 
been looking at a comic book. 

Nancy: I don’t see why you want to 
stand up for me. You know per- 
fectly well I am the one who put 




























that awful idea into her head by 
reading her those fairy stories. 
(Running over to Burn) Oh, Bethie, 
honey, it isn’t true. It was just a 
bad wicked story. Lots of step- 
mothers are sweet and dear and good 
and love their children just like real 
mothers. Witches are just made-up 
people, but stepmothers are real . . . 
like... like Aunt Dorothy! 

Mike: Coming from you, Sis, that’s 
really something. But I second the 
motion. 

Bera: Then Aunt Dorothy isn’t really 
a witch? Not really? 

Nancy: Of course not, Beth. 

Bern: Then it’s all right, Daddy. I 
can go to bed now. 

Mrs. CAMERON: Come on, Pet, lll 
tuck you in. 

Nancy: No, Mother, please let me. 

Beru: I can go by myself. I’m a big 
girl now, and I don’t believe in 
witches. Good night, everybody. 
(Exits) 

Au: Good night, Beth. 

Mr. Cameron: Nancy, | think you’ve 
really grown up. You’ve finished 
with fairy tales for good. 

Mrs. Cameron: Nancy, did you realize 
what you called me just now? 

Mike: She called you “Mother” and I 


think it’s about time. I like the 
sound of the word myself. 

Mas. Cameron: Did you really mean 
it, Nancy? 

Nancy: Yes, I did mean it with all my 
heart. If you’ll forgive me for being 
such a stupid prig, I’ll never call you 
anything else. 

Mrs. CaMeRON: Oh, Nancy, you’ve 
made me so happy. For the first 
time since I married your father, I 
really enjoy being a stepmother. 

Nancy: As I said before . . . if a step- 
mother was good enough for Abe 
Lincoln, she’s good enough for me. 

Mike: And that goes double, Nancy. 

Mr. Cameron: Now we really sound 
like a family. Tomorrow maybe we 
can teach Beth to call Aunt Dorothy 
‘“*Mother.”’ 

Bera (Offstage): Good night, Nancy. 

Nancy: Good night, dear. 

Bera: Good night, Mikie. 

Mike: Good night, Peanut. 

Bern: Good night, Daddy. 

Mr. Cameron: Good night, Chicken. 

Beru: Good night, Mother. (Quick cur- 
tain) 


THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
from the February, 1950, issue. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
Goop ENouGH For LINCOLN 


Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: 


Modern dress. 


When Beth is 


brought in by Mr. Cameron she has on a 
coat over her pajamas. 
Properties: Books, dishes of candy. 


Setting: The living room of the Cameron 
home. The furnishings are attractive and 
comfortable. Upstage center is a couch. 
Other chairs and tables with lamps are 
placed about the room. Bookcases, pic- 
tures, and a desk complete the furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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New Books! 





TEEN-AGE PLAYS for 
ALL OCCASIONS 


by Mitprep Hark anp 
NorL McQuEEN 


A collection of 22 lively one-act 
plays by two well-known play- 
wrights for young people. In ad- 
dition to al] the major holidays, 
there are exciting plays for such 
occasions as Mother’s Day, Election 
Day, and Graduation. Simple set- 
tings and inexpensive costuming 
make these plays ideal for amateur 
production. 


Junior and Senvor High 


(Clothbound) 465 pages; $5.00 
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HOLIDAY PLAYS for 
LITTLE PLAYERS 


by Desoran NEWMAN 


Young children will be delighted 
with the 33 short plays in this fine 





Round-the-Year Plays 

for Children 

by Atice Very 

Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce, 


Lower and M iddleGrades 279 pgs., $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays 

for Graduation 

edited by Sytvia FE. KAMERMAN 
A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
citing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and promotion 
eXercises, 


Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.50 


collection. Written with imagina- 
tion and understanding, these lively 
dramas are easy to produce and will 
capture the interest of little players. 
Kasy-to-memorize lines, natural sit- 
uations, and simple settings make 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. S. BuRACK 

These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 


Day. 


Lower Grades 


(Clothbound) 286 pages; $4.00 


PLAYS, Inc. 


a 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





the plays ideal for youngsters. All 
important holidays are covered 
plus special occasions such as Fire 
Prevention Week, Election Day, 
Book Week, Flag Day, and Class 





settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 
Lower Grades through Senior High 

237 pages, $3.50 


(Standard Clothbound Books) 


PLAYS, Inc. 
Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Mystery of Patriot Inn 


by Jessie Nicholson 


Characters 
Morne_r, Jane Clemence 
SALLY CLEMENCE 
JOEL CLEMENCE 
LINDA CLEMENCE 
NATHAN HALE 
INNKEEPER 
First SOLDIER 
SECOND SOLDIER 


Time: The present. 

SerrinG: The parlor of an old Colonial 
house which has been converted into a 
tearoom. 

At Rise: Sauuiy, fifleen, in Colonial 
costume, 1s helping Jor, eleven, and 
LinpaA, seven, into clothes of the same 
period. 

LinpaA (As Sauiy ties her bonnet 
strings): Ouch, Sally, you’re choking 
me! 


Jorn (Struggling into his coat): Sally, 
this coat is too tight! 


SaLLty: Now, just stop complaining, 
both I’ve had enough 
trouble getting these costumes fin- 
ished at all, without Mother know- 
ing about it. 

Jorn (Still grumbling): It seems like a 
silly kind of a birthday present to 


of you. 


me. I wish I could have bought 
Mom something as I always have. 
Only I didn’t have any money. 

Satiy: You were only too willing to 
give up your allowance for a while 
when she asked you to. You’re not 
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going to start being sorry now, are 
you? 

LinpA: I’m not sorry I gave up mine, 
are you, Sally? 

Sauiy: Of course not. None of us are 
sorry. And I’m sure Mother will 
appreciate what we’re doing more 
than any present we could buy. 
These costumes will give just the 
right touch to the tearoom when she 
opens up next week. It’s not easy to 
get started with a new business, you 
know. 

Jor: Mom shouldn’t have any trouble. 
Why, I guess she’s the best cook in 
the whole world. 

Sau.y: Of course she is. But this house 
doesn’t have any special history at- 
tached to it like so many of the 
other famous eating places around 
here. And that’s what people are 
looking for. 

JoeL: Shucks, who wants any old his- 
tory? It’s just a lot of dates you 
can’t remember. 

SaLLy (Laughing): Well, you can’t, 
that’s sure. But it’s not just dates 

that count. It’s people. People who 

have done wonderful things for their 

country. This house was an inn dur- 

ing the Revolutionary War, but that 

isn’t enough. We need a famous 
person! Someone to give us a name 
that we can paint on our sign. 

JorL: You mean like the George Wash- 
ington Slept Here House down the 





street and the Lafayetle Tavern on 
Maple Lane and 

Linpa (//elpfully): And Lincoln’s Diner 
over on the highway? 

Jor: That’s not historical, silly. 
That’s just a Quonset hut that Joe 
Lincoln made into a hot dog stand 
after he got out of the army. 

SaLLy (Gazing wistfully at the unfin- 
ished sign): If only something won- 
derful and exciting had happened 
here during the Revolutionary War, 
it would give us a name for the tea- 
room that would really attract at- 
tention. 

Linpa: Couldn’t we make up some- 
thing? 

JoreL: How about that? Couldn’t we 
say, George Washington Slept Here, 
700? 

SALLY (Crossly): Of course not. 

Joe. (Argumentatively): But maybe he 
did. 

SautLty: You have to have proof. Now, 
for goodness’ sake, let’s start practic- 
ing our parts, so that when Mother 
comes home from marketing we’ll be 
ready with the surprise. Linda, go 
stand by the door and drop a curtsy 
the way I’ve taught you. (LINDA 
does as she is told, obviously well 
pleased with her performance.) Now, 
Joel, do your part. 

Jor. (Squirming uncomfortably): May 
I show you may I show you — 
(Pauses and scratches his head) 

Linpa (Scornfully): He can’t remem- 
ber anything! 

Jort (Hotly): | can, too. (Blurting out 
line) May I show you to a table, 
please 

SALLY (Soothingly): Of course you can 
remember, Joel. Mother 


so there! 


will be 


proud of you. You’re the man in the 
family now, you know. She counts 
on you. 

Jor. (Brightening): That’s right. I’m 
the man in the family now. (Repeats 
his line with fine style) May I show 
you to a table, please? (He conducts 
imaginary customers to a table, draw- 
ing oul the chairs with a flourish.) 

SaLLy: Good. Now, | will go and stir 
the kettle on the crane, like this — 
and take a peek in the Dutch oven 
like this. 

Linpa (Clapping her hands): It’s just 
as if we were playing house. You’re 
the mother and Joel is the father and 
I’m the little girl. 

Joe. (Growling): Oh, cut that out! 

SaLLy (Placatingly) : She means it’s like 
acting on a stage, Joel. But when 
we show Mother to the table with 


the cake on it and wish her Happy 


Birthday, it'll be real. And I’ve a 

lovely surprise casserole dish baking 

in the oven for supper. Now, if we 
could just dream up a name for the 
tearoom 

Joe. (Being funny): How about that? 
I have some pretty good dreams 
sometimes. 

Linpa: Me, too! 

SaLLy: Well, let’s sit down while we’re 
waiting for Mother and close our 
eyes think hard. Maybe 
(Laughing) a dream will walk right 
in on us. 


and 


(All sit down on bench on 
left wall and close their eyes, Jou. 
and LINDA squeezing theirs tight shut. 
Presently, their heads begin to nod, 
the younger children lean against 
SaLuy and all fall asleep. The silence 
that follows is abruptly broken by a 





furious pounding on the door and 
voices shouting.) 

So.prers (Offstage): Halloo — Halloo 
within! (SALLY sits up with a jerk, 


a startled expression on her face.) 
Wake up, Joel — wake up, Linda! 
Jort (Rubbing his eyes sleepily): W- 
what’s the matter? 

noise? 


Linpa (Whimpering): I’m scared. 


What’s all that 


Sauiy (Trying to sound assured): Now, 
it’s nothing to be afraid of. I guess 
we all went to sleep and didn’t hear 
the doorbell ring. I’ll see who it is. 
(She jumps up, smoothing down her 
dress and patting her hair into place.) 

JoeL (Grumbling): Just the same, I 
wish Mom were here. (LINDA 
howls.) 

First Sotprer (Offstage): Open up in 
the name of His Majesty, King 
George the Third! (Linpa’s howls 
become even more distressed.) 

SauLy: Oh, do hush up, Linda. (An- 
noyed) I bet it’s some of those smart- 
alecky boys from the prep school 
trying to play a joke on us. (Rushing 
to the door) V’\l just tell them a thing 
or two. (She hardly has a chance to 
get the door open when two young 
soldiers in scarlet coats charge into 
the room with muskets poised.) 

First SoLpieEr (Roughly): Where is he? 
Where have you hidden him? (He 
begins making a hasty search of the 
room, looking under furniture, etc., 
turning things topsy turvy as he does 
80.) 

Sauiy (Indignantly): We aren’t hiding 
anybody and just wait till they hear 
at the school what you’ve been up 
to. Barging into people’s houses in 


those silly costumes and scaring 
little children. 

Seconp Soupier (Drawing himself up): 
This insolent girl insults the uniform 
of His Majesty’s regiment! 

First Soiprer (Disdainfully): What 
more could be expected from the 
daughter of a rebel? ’Twill do you 
no good to try and bluff us, miss. 
We are convinced Nathan Hale 
came to this inn. He was spotted by 
a Tory scout who ran five miles to 
report the matter to headquarters. 
(SECOND SOLDIER has now taken up 
the search, flinging open doors and 
even peering into the Dutch oven.) 

Jorn (Giggling nervously): They must 
be c-crazy, Sally. Why, Nathan 
Hale has been dead for — for — 
(Scratching his head doubtfully) 

So.prers (In amazement): Dead! 

JoreL: Of course he’s dead. (Scornfully) 
I guess you fellows don’t know your 
history very well. 

SEcoND Soipier (Disappointed): And 
we wanted to get the credit for catch- 
ing the rascally rebel. 

Joe (Indignantly): He was not a 
rascally rebel. Nathan Hale was a 
patriot. He was sorry he had only 
one life to lose for his country. 

Sau.iy: Hush up, Joel, they’re just try- 
ing to make a ninny out of you. 

First Soiprer (Grumbling): Come on, 
let’s get out of here. These saucy 
young magpies seem to have an 
answer for everything. It gives me a 
headache. 

Seconp Souiprer (Hyeing the cake): 
How about taking that cake with 
us? At least we wouldn’t go away 
empty-handed. (//e licks his lips in 
anticipation. Linpa begins to ery.) 














Jor. (Excitedly): You can’t have it 
you can’t have it! 

Sauiy (With fire in her eye): | warn 
you if you put a finger on that cake, 
you'll be sorry! (Seconp SoLpiEr, 
who is about to stick an experimental 
jinger in the frosting, withdraws it 
hastily.) 

Seconb Soutpier: She sounds as though 
she means it, Noah. 

First Soipier (Growling): She wants 
us to think so, anyway. Always mis- 
trust a wily woman, Sam. The cake 
may be drugged. Like the cider we 
drank at Widow Brown’s when she 
pretended she was trying to hide it 
from us. When we came to, we 
found ourselves minus our muskets 

remember? 

Seconp Soupier (Regarding SALiy 
reproachfully): Tut, tut, what a sly 
creature. She looks so innocent, too. 

First So_pier: Rebel waters run deep. 
Let’s be out of here before she casts 
a witch’s spell over us. 
hastily.) 

Sauiy (A bewildered look on her face): 
I just don’t understand. 


(They exit 


Nothing 
seems to make sense. (Suddenly, a 
section of the paneling beside the fire- 
place opens inward like a door and 
two gentlemen in Colonial clothes 
step out into the room. The children 
stare al them open-mouthed. One is a 
Jine looking young man in a suit of 
gray cloth with a bundle of books be- 
neath his arm, the other dressed like an 
innkeeper with rolled up shirt sleeves 
and a large white cloth tucked into the 
waist of his knee breeches like an 
apron.) 

INNKEEPER (//eartily): A splendid job, 

You de- 


children, a splendid job. 


serve great credit. Our young 
patriot, Nathan Hale, can now go 
safely on his way. 

NaTHAN Hae (Patting Joe. on the 
head): That was quick thinking on 
your part, lad, to say I was dead! 
(He laughs as if he considered tt a 
good joke.) 

INNKEEPER: ’Pon my word, it took 
daring, too, to call the regimental 
uniforms silly costumes! You, my 
dear, are a brave girl. And the way 
you saved the cake was providential. 
Misleading them into thinking it 
was poisoned! Certainly, we cannot 
afford to waste good food on the 
enemy. 

NaTHAN Have: They are quick-witted 
children who make the best use of 
their time and their talents. They 
follow my favorite motto, “Waste 
not amoment.”’ As a school teacher, 
I highly commend them. 

Sauiy (Rubbing her eyes and pinching 
her arm): I think I must be dream- 
ing. 

JorL: Me, too. 

Linpa: Me, too. 

INNKEEPER (Kindly): It is probably 
past your bedtime. Why not sit 
down on the bench over there until 
Nathan and I have finished our 
farewells? (The children, looking 
bewildered, sit down again as they 
were.) And now, schoolmaster, I 
trust you got rested? 

NaTHAN Hate: Indeed I did. I also 
had time to finish the drawings of 
the enemy fortifications on Long 
Island while our Tory friend was 
running five miles to give warning. 
(Laughing) 


















INNKEEPER: You have the papers well 
concealed? 

NaTHAN Hae: Between the leather 
sole and the cork inner sole of my 
shoes. And I have written all the 
information in Latin for better safe- 
guard if they are taken from me. 
Few have knowledge of that lan- 
guage today. 

INNKEEPER: "Tis lucky that you are a 
schoolmaster, Nathan Hale. It has 
served you in good stead. 

NaTtTHAN Have: In more ways than 
one. I have succeeded in traveling 
openly through the enemy lines in 
my gray schoolmaster’s clothes with 
this bundle of books beneath my 
arm. No one has seen fit to stop or 
even question me. There is almost 
as much respect for a man of letters 
as a man of the cloth. 

INNKEEPER (Devoutly): Amen to that, 
Nathan Hale. 

Natuan Hare: Now, I must be off. 
Thank you for your hospitality and 
protection, Landlord. 

INNKEEPER: God speed you on your 
way, schoolmaster. I shall pray for 
your safety. 

NatHan Have: Farewell, my friend, 
until we meet again. (He exits 
through door at right, downstage. The 
children, who have been rubbing their 
eyes, drop off to sleep again and the 
INNKEEPER liptoes about, putting the 
room in order. Finally, he pauses 
beside the sign, staring at it thought- 
fully, hands on hips, head cocked to 
one side. After a moment, he picks up 
the paint brush and prints in large, 
bold letters, Parrior INN.) 

INNKEEPER: There, I guess that will 
show those Tory fellows which side 
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I stand on! (//e exits through door at 
left, downstage. The children rouse as 
an automobile horn sounds outside.) 

SautLty: My goodness, there’s Mother 
home and we’ve been asleep. Linda, 
go stand by the door, and Joel, do 
look alive. She’ll be in in a minute. 
(All scurry to their places. Door 
opens and Moruer enters carrying 
groceries. LINDA curtsies while SALLY 
diligently stirs the kettle on the crane.) 

Joe. (With style): May I show you to 
a table, please? (Then all sing out 
“Happy Birthday’ and help her to 

They lead her 
triumphantly to the party table.) 

Moruer (Beaming): What a beautiful 
cake —- and your costumes! Surely, 
you didn’t make them, Sally? 

Linpa (Proudly): Yes, she did. 

Joni (Wriggling uncomfortably in his 
tight coat): She really did! 

SaLLy: We thought, Mother, that the 
costumes would make the tearoom 
look really authentic, like it did in 
Colonial days, you know. 

Moruer: They certainly will, dear. I 
am very proud of you all. (The 
children gather around her lovingly 
and it is then that Morner observes 
for the first time the freshly painted 
sign.) Why, children, you’ve even 
thought of a name for the tearoom! 
(Children turn and regard it in amaze- 
ment.) 

SaLLy (Bewildered): The Patriot Inn! 
Now, how did that get there? (Ac- 
cusingly) Joel Clemence, are you 
responsible? 

Jorn (Indignantly): Don’t look at me. 
I didn’t do it. 

Linpa: I didn’t do it. 

Moruer (Indulgently): 


unload her purchases. 


I expect you 





all had a hand in it and just want to 
keep me guessing. I’m sure it’s a 
very distinguished sounding name, 
only (Hesitantly) I’m afraid we have 
no patriot to take credit for. 

Joreu (Ezcitedly): How about Nathan 
Hale? 

Mortuer: Why, whatever put such an 
idea into your head, Joel? 

Jort (Looking puzzled): Gosh, I don’t 
know. Sally said we should close our 
eyes and see if we could dream up a 
name for the tearoom and I guess I 
dreamed about Nathan Hale. He 
was a patriot, wasn’t he? 

Morner: He certainly was. But 
there’s nothing to show that he ever 
stopped here. 

SauLy (Thoughtfully): He could have 
though, couldn’t he? He did pass 
this way and our house was an inn. 

JorL: Yeh — how about that? 

Linpa: How about that? 

Moruenr: I’m afraid we can’t go jump- 
ing to conclusions even though it is a 
nice thought. (Then abruptly) My 
goodness, don’t I smell something 
burning? 

Sauty (Wailing): Oh, dear my 
casserole dish in the oven! (She 
exits hastily to the kitchen.) 

Moruer: Come, children, we will all 
help Sally. (All exit to kitchen. Enter 
INNKEEPER and NatHaN' HALe 
through doors by which they left.) 

INNKEEPER (Gloomily): | thought we 
staged a fine show, schoolmaster, 
but all to no purpose, [ fear. We 
tried our best to help those worthy 
children and their mother by re- 
enacting the past. But even that 
noisy pair of redcoats that we had to 
drag here by their coattails, left no 


impression on their waking minds. 
They didn’t remember a thing. 

NaTHAN Have: Except Joel, perhaps. 
Now there’s a likely lad — one who 
tries to make the most of every op- 
portunity. I think I got through to 
him. 

INNKEEPER: I had hopes for Miss 
Sally there for a moment, but her 
precious dinner burning up inter- 
rupted her thoughts. Still, it is 
Mistress Clemence who has to be 
convinced. Mere would 
never satisfy her. 

Natruan Hare: Isn’t the spelling 
book, which I carelessly left behind 
in the secret chamber, enough proof? 
My name, in my best schoolmaster’s 
script, is written on the flyleaf. 


dreams 


INNKEEPER: Proof enough if they ever 
were to find it. 
been over one hundred and seventy 
years since anyone has set foot in 
that room beside the fireplace. 

NatHan Hae: Shades of George 
Washington, how time flies! 


Remember, it has 


INNKEEPER: Yes, indeed, and we must 
make haste now if we wish to solve 
this knotty problem. Let us put our 
wits to work. (They pace back and 
forth across the stage, hands behind 
their backs, heads bowed in thought. 
Presently, the INNKEEPER pauses and 
slaps his leg enthusiastically.) Bless 
my buttons, Nathan Hale, this 
should do it. They have an expres- 
sion these days, our descendants — 
X marks the spot. Heaven only 
knows what it means. But I warrant 
that if we place an X on the pressure 
spot that opens the door in the 
paneling, young Joel will take the 











hint. 
master? 

NaTHAN Have: | think you are a very 
observing man, Landlord. I must 
admit I give little notice to their 
strange manner of speaking today. 

INNKEEPER: It is well to keep up to 
date on these matters. No use get- 
ting behind the times. (Picking up 
the paint brush, he prints a large X 
on the paneling.) Now, let us take 
our leave before we are caught 
er —- red-handed, ha, ha! (Holding 
up paint brush expressively. He re- 
places the brush and they exit through 
respective doors. Enter Jowu and 
Linpa, carrying dishes of food to the 
table.) 

Linpa: Doesn’t the table look nice? 
I like birthday parties. 

JoeL (Grinning): Vil tell you what. 
Let’s pull up an extra chair for 
Nathan Hale. 

Linpa (Wide-eyed): Is he coming? 

Joe (Shrugging): Who knows? — I 
guess just about anything can hap- 
pen in a house two hundred years 
old. Like that good old sign getting 
painted all by itself. (Linpa sud- 
denly observes the X on the paneling.) 

Linpa (Exclaiming): Look, Joel 
some more “all by itself’? writing! 

JorL: Holy smoke — now, how did 
that get there? 

LinpaA: You said just about anything 
could happen in a house two hundred 
years old. 

JorL (Slowly): Yeah, but it’s sort of 
mysterious. (/e gives a little shiver, 
glancing around him nervously. LINDA 
does likewise. His voice drops.) It’s 
like X marks the spot, in a detective 
story. 


What think you, school- 
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Linpa: It is? 

JoEL: Sure it is, silly. I’ll be in a spot, 
too, when Sally sees it. She’ll think 
I did it. Give me one of those paper 
napkins, quick, and I'll see if I can 
wipe it off. (Jn pressing on the 
paneling, the door to the secret room 
opens Up.) 

Linpa (Giving a little scream): Now, 
look what you did! 

Jorn (In disgust): I didn’t do anything 
but rub a little. This old house sure 
is falling to pieces. (SALLY enters 
with the casserole dish which she sets 
down hurricdly, a shocked expression 
on her face.) 

Sauiy (Clapping a hand to her cheek): 
Joel Clemence — what have you 
been up to? Why, you’ve knocked a 
section of the wall out! 


Joen (Stammering): I —1—I1 was 
just doing a little —- (Desperately) 
a little — dusting! 

SaLty (Sarcastically): Oh -—— sure! 


(SALLY goes and looks into opening in 
paneling, then withdraws her head 
abruptly. Calling excitedly) Mother 
~ Mother, come quick. Joel has 
found a secret room beside the fire- 
place! 

Jorn. (Surprised): | have? (He and 
Linpa both try and squeeze inside. 
JOEL goes inside.) 

LINDA: Let me see — let me see, too. 
(Enter Moruer as Jown steps out 
into room again, a small book in his 
hand.) 

JorL: Jiminy Crickets, it really is a 
secret room with a table and a couch 
in it. What do you know about 
that, Mom? 

Linpa: What do you know about that, 








Mommie? (Morner goes and takes Why, this makes Joel practically 
a look.) practically psychic! 

Morner: Why Joel, this 2s a surprise. Jorn (Doubtfully): Is that good or bad? 
How did you ever happen to dis- Morner: Sally means that the dream 


cover it? you had about Nathan Hale really 
Lanna (/elpfully): X marked the spot, came true, dear. He must have 
Mommie. And when Joel tried to spent some time here. 
rub it off, the wall opened up — like Joni: And we get to keep the name, 
a detective story! Patriot Inn? 
SaLLy: What in the world is the child Morner: We certainly do. The door 
talking about? to the secret room will never be 
Joet (Muttering): Oh, she’s all mixed closed again. Why, children, this is 
up. Here, Mom, here’s a book that the very nicest birthday party I 
was lying on the floor in there. (He have ever had. Not many people get 
hands the book to his Moruer.) the chance to entertain such a dis- 
Moruen: It’s a very old spelling book, tinguished visitor as Nathan Hale — 
children. And here on the flyleaf is even if it is only in spirit! (All laugh 
some faded writing. (She reads it gaily and escort Movruer to the table. 
aloud.) ‘This book is the property SALLY begins lighting the candles on 
of — (She hesitates, then slowly, al- the birthday cake. NatHan HALE 
most unbelievingly) of Nathan — and INNKEEPER appear silently at 
Hale!” their respective doors, take a bow to 
Sauiy (Jn awe): Nathan Hale — oh, each other and retreat as curtain falls.) 
Mother! (She regards her brother 
with a startled expression on her face.) THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Mystery or Patriot INN 


Characters; 5 male; 3 female Dutch oven and crane holding kettles. 
Paneling surrounds the fireplace and on 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. . : . : 
ying either side of the paneling are windows. 


Costumes: Colonial costumes, except for the One panel opens into a “secret room.” 
mother, who wears modern dress. Soldiers Tables and chairs are arranged about the 
wear scarlet coats and carry muskets. room. A table in the center is set for four, 
Nathan Hale wears a suit of gray cloth and arty style, with pink paper napkins and a 
carries a bundle of books under his arm. cas cake trimmed with birthday candles 
The Innkeeper has his shirtsleeves rolled up and frosted with pink icing. Upstage left, 
and a large white cloth tucked like an apron propped on a chair, is a large, white, wooden 
into the waist of his knee breeches. sign, blank except for a red painted border. 


Beside it stand a paint can and brush. 
Downstage, left, is a bench against the wall. 
Outside door is at right upstage, door to 
kitchen, left upstage. Doors are at left and 
Setting: The parlor of an old Colonial house right downstage. 

that has been converted into a tearoom. 

Upstage at center is a fireplace with a Lighting: No special effects. 
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Properties: Small book, for Joel; bags of 
groceries, for Mother; dishes, for Joel, 
Linda and Sally. 








Melody for Lincoln 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
THERESA ALVAREZ 
Mrs. ALVAREZ, her mother 
{AMON ALVAREZ, her brother 
Miss Lucinpba, Theresa’s music teacher 
NAOMI 
SARAH JANE 
CLARISSA 
Mr. Euruart, the Director 


Time: The present. 

Serrina: The Alvarez living room. 

At Rise: Miss Luctnpna is seated at the 
piano. Beside the piano is a small 
dressing case. Mrs. ALVAREZ ts 
speaking to RAMON. 

Mrs. ALVAREZ: Please, Ramén. Run 
down to the school and look for your 
sister. It is not like her to be so late, 
especially when she knows Miss 
Lucinda is here to give her a lesson. 

Ramon: But, Mother, the school is 
long since closed. Everyone is gone. 

Mrs. Atvarez: Then perhaps she is 
with her friends — Naomi, Sarah 
Jane, maybe the new little girl, 
Clarissa. 

Ramon: I’ll go look for her, Mother, 
and don’t worry. I’m sure nothing 

has happened to her. She’s just gone 

off somewhere forgotten all 
about time, the way she always 


and 


does. 
Mrs. ALVAREZ: Please! 
Theresa would not be so impolite as 


Ramon! 


to keep Miss Lucinda waiting. 
Ramon: You know Theresa, Mother, 
when she starts daydreaming. 


Mrs. ALVAREZ: Yes, yes, I know. Such 
a one for pretending and making up 
stories, that little one! 

Miss Lucinpa: You can be glad she 
has such a fine imagination, Mrs. 
Alvarez. That is one reason she is 
making such progress at the piano. 
I’m really glad she is a bit late this 
afternoon. It gives me a chance to 
talk with you. 

Ramon: I’ll send her home a-flying, if 
I find her, Mother. (zit Ramon.) 
Mrs. Atvarez: I, too, am happy to 
speak with you, Miss Lucinda. I 
am not good with the words to tell 
you how grateful we are for your 
time and interest in our Teresita. 
We are not long in this country, and 
it is good to have a stranger be so 

kind. 

Miss Lucinpa: I am not exactly a 


stranger, Mrs. Alvarez. I am a 
teacher. We both have the interest 
of your little girl at heart. That 


makes us friends, doesn’t it? 
Mrs. ALvArEz: That is such a good 


word — friends. You think Theresa 
has the talent for music, Miss 
Lucinda? 


Miss Lucinpa: | am sure of it. She is 
one of the most unusual children I 
have ever taught. Her response is 
amazing. Mrs. Alvarez, I would like 
Theresa to go to the city this winter 
to study with a better teacher. 
There is a very fine musician I know 
who would take her as his pupil if he 
heard her play. 





Mrs. ALVAREZ: So good you are, Miss 
Lucinda. But the city—no. We 
do not have money for city lessons. 

Miss Lucinpa: Let’s not talk about 
money, Mrs. Alvarez. I am sure we 
can work something out if you will 
let Theresa go. 

Mrs. Atvarez: When we left our 
home in Venezuela, I never dreamed 
to find such good friend so soon in 
strange country. But, yes, she may 
go, if you say it is a wise thing for 
her. 

Miss Lucinpa: Of course, Theresa will 
have to work, and work hard. But I 
think we can depend on her to do 
that, Mrs. Alvarez. 

Mrs. ALVAREZ: Since she was very 
small, my Teresita loved the music. 
When she was tiny baby, I would sit 
at the piano and hold her on my lap. 
Before she could talk, she would try 
to sing with the piano. 

Miss Luctnpa: I’m so glad we had this 
chance to talk, Mrs. Alvarez, be- 
cause the gentleman I was telling 
you about will be here for the Lincoln 
Festival. Then it will be possible for 
him to meet Theresa. 

Mrs. Atvarez (In excitement): The 
Lincoln Festival! 
That is 
Lucinda. 


| had forgotten! 

where Theresa is, Miss 

All week she has talked of 
nothing else. 

Miss Lucinpa: I’m glad to hear she is 
so interested. 

Mrs. ALvVArREz: It is the play! Tonight 
they are holding the —the what 
you call it —the try-outs for the 
children. She and her little friends 
were going to read for the Sefior 
Director this afternoon after school. 
How could I have forgotten! 


Miss Lucinpa: I didn’t know she 
wanted a part in the play! 
Mrs. Atvarez: Oh, yes! Yes! For 


days she has been talking and play- 
acting! (Doorbell) 

Miss Lucrnpa: There is someone at 
your door. Perhaps I should be 
leaving. 

Mrs. Atvarez: No, no! Please stay. I 
will see who it is. (Runs to door and 
re-enters with Naomi, SARAH JANE 
and CLARISSA) 

Naomi: We just stopped by to see if 
Theresa is here so we can tell her 
the good news. 

Saran JANE: Hello, Miss Lucinda. 
We’re so excited. We all got parts 
in the play for the Lincoln Festival. 
I am to be Sarah Lincoln and Naomi 
is to be Sarah Johnston, my _ half- 
sister. 

Cuiarissa: Even I got a part! I never 
expected it since I just moved here. 
But I’m going to be Grace Bedelle. 

Miss Lucrinpba: Grace Bedelle? 

Criarissa: Yes, she was the little girl 
from New York State who wrote Mr. 
Lincoln a letter suggesting that he 
wear whiskers like the other stylish 
gentlemen of his time. 

Mrs. ALvArEz: But Theresa? 
about her? Where is she? 
Naomi: That’s why we stopped, Mrs. 
Alvarez. We wondered if she got a 

part, too. 

CLARISSA: She went flying out of the 
auditorium right after she read her 
lines, and we haven’t seen her since. 

Mrs. ALvArEz: Aiee! So worried I am. 
It is not like her to be late. Already 
she has kept Miss Lucinda waiting 
for her lesson. Perhaps an accident! 

Naomi: Don’t worry, Mrs. Alvarez. 


What 











I’m sure she’ll be here soon. 

SARAH JANE: Tell her we all got parts 
in the play, won’t you, Mrs. Alvarez? 

CLARISSA: I’m sure she got one, too. 
Theresa is very good at reading. 

Mrs. Antvarez: Always play-acting 
she is! 

SARAH JANE: Goodbye, Mrs. Alvarez. 
And don’t worry about Theresa. 
Naomi, SARAH JANE and CLARISSA: 

Goodbye, Miss Lucinda. (zit) 

Mrs. AtvArEz: Miss Lucinda, I am 
frightened. Something bad has hap- 
pened to my Teresita. 

Miss Luctnpa: Now, now, Mrs. Al- 
varez, don’t get excited. Listen! I 
think she’s here now. 

Tueresa (Offstage): I won't go in! I 
won’t! I won't! 

Ramon (Offstage): You must. Mother 
is worried and Miss Lucinda is wait- 
ing for you. (RAMON enters, half 
dragging ‘THERESA, who is in a storm 
of tears.) 

Tueresa: I don’t want to see anyone. 
I want to be by myself. 
Ramon: Here she is, Mother. 

her in the park. 

Mrs. ALvArez: Teresita! 
matter? Are you hurt? 

Miss Lucinpa: What in the world is 
the matter? 

THeresa (Throwing herself in 
mother’s arms): Oh, Mamacita! Ma- 
macita! My heart is broken! 

Mrs. Atvarez (Stroking her hair): 
There! There! Teresita. Nothing 
can be so bad. Tell me. What is it? 

THeresa: It is the play! The beautiful 
play! 

Ramon: Is that all? 

Tueresa: “Is that all?’ You are a 

You do not under- 


I found 


What is the 


her 


boy, Ramén! 


stand. To me it is everything! 

Ramon: I can’t see why you’d be ery- 
ing your eyes out over a silly old 
play! 

THERESA (Fiercely): It is because I did 
not get a part — that is why. Every- 
one else — Naomi, Sarah Jane, Cla- 
rissa, all my friends, got parts! Speak- 
ing parts to say on the stage! They 
will wear costumes! They will go to 
all the rehearsals! Even the boys 
that Billy Scott in our room will be 
Mr. Lincoln’s son, Tad; Joe Bowman 
will play the little Willie who died in 


the White House. Only I —- Theresa 
Alvarez —have no part at all! 
(Burst of tears) It is not fair! It is 


not fair! I read my lines as well as 
the others. I know I did. 

Mrs. Atvarez: Hush, Teresita. Do 
not cry any more. See, here is Miss 
Lucinda for your music lesson. You 
have not even spoken to her a 
greeting. 

THeresA: Miss Lucinda! I am sorry, 
but I do not wish the piano lesson. 
Miss Lucinpa: I know, dear. You are 
too upset right now. But next time 
we will have a long lesson. There is 
so much I want to tell you. When 
you calm down a bit, we'll have a 

nice talk. 

Teresa: You do not understand. I 
do not wish any more piano lessons 
ever! 

Mrs. Anvarez (Shocked): 
What are you saying? 
Miss Lucinpa: Theresa! — | 

understand. 

THERESA: It is the piano that has done 
this to me. 

Ramon: What’s got into you? There’s 
something wrong with your head. 


Theresa! 


don’t 








Tueresa: No! It is the truth. It is be- 
cause of this piano, because of my 
music I did not get the part in the 
play. (Pounding top of mano with 
fist) | hate it! IJ hate it! 

Miss Lucinpa: You don’t mean that, 
my dear. 

TuHeresa: Yes, I do, Miss Lucinda. 
Ever since they find out at school I 

Al- 


“Theresa will play for us.” 


play piano, I do nothing else. 

ways 

The others dance I play piano. 

I play piano! 
Now when all the rest of my friends 
get parts in the play 
piano! 

Mrs. Atvarez: Theresa, you did not 
tell us that. Then you will be in the 
Lincoln Festival after all? 


The others sing 


I must play 


Ramon: Then what are you squawking 
about? 

TuHeresa: Sure, I will be in it. But for 
what? I 

I play 

while the rest change their costumes 

or they move the scenery. It is not 

like being in the play. It is not like 

having a real part. They don’t even 

need me. I just ~~ how you say 

I just fill in the gaps! 


As usual a plano solo. 


play for the intermission. 


Miss Lucinpa (Rising and putting 


an 
all 
You 


arm around THERESA): You are 
this, 
don’t understand. 
Tueresa: Yes, I do, Miss Lucinda. 
Too often this has happened to me 
This time I tell them I will 
not do it. 
Miss Lucinpa 
You what? 
Tueresa: I tell them I will not play! 
I refuse. I walk out! 
Ramon: That was a silly thing to do! 


wrong about ‘Theresa. 


before. 


and Mrs. ALVAREZ: 
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Mrs. ALVAREZ: It than 
silly, Ramén. It was impolite — 
rude! Theresa, I am ashamed. 

THERESA: Mamacita, you do not un- 
derstand! 

Miss Lucinpa: No, Theresa, it is you 
who do not understand. You are 
quite wrong about not getting a part 
in the play. 

THeresa: Why? Why did I not get a 
part like my friends? 

Miss Lucinpa: Because you were not 
suited for those parts. Because they 
were not suited to you. 

Tueresa: I could read all the lines 
without a mistake. 

Miss Lueinpa: Look yourself, 
Theresa. You are a little Spanish 
girl from Venezuela. Do you think 
you look or speak like a pioneer child 
from Kentucky? 

Tueresa: | could act the part. 
good at pretending. 

Miss Lucinpa: Not good enough, 
Theresa. Besides, with the part you 
are to play you don’t need to pre- 
tend. You can be yourself. 

THeresa: But, Miss Lucinda, it will 
be just another piano solo. It has 
nothing to do with the Lincoln story. 

Miss Lucinpa: This is your day for 


was worse 


at 


I am 


being wrong, Theresa, and you are 
wrong again. 
dressing case.) 


(Picking up small 

What do you think 
I have in this case? 

‘THeresa: More music? Another piece 
I am to learn? 

Miss Lucinpa (Laughing and opening 
case): Wrong again, my dear! (Pulls 
out a lovely, full ruffled skirt) It is 
your costume for the Lincoln Festi- 
val! 

Teresa: My costume! 





Mrs. ALVAREZ: How beautiful! 

Ramon: That’s pretty! 

Miss) Lucinpba 
THERESA’S head and draping a lace 


(Slipping skirt over 


scarf over her shoulders): You see, my 

dear, you are not going to play just 

at the Lincoln 

You are to play the part 
of a real character. 

THERESA: You 
being in a play? 

Miss Lucinpa: It 7s being in the play, 
Theresa. You see, you did not wait 


another piano solo 
Festival. 
mean it will be like 


for the Director to explain who it is 
you are to be. 

THeresa: Am I not to be myself 
Theresa Alvarez playing the piano? 

Miss Lucinpa: No, indeed. 
to be Theresa all right 
Theresa — a 
heard of. 

Mrs. ALvarez: I believe I understand. 


You are 
but another 
never 


Theresa you 


Miss Lucinpa: I’m sure you under- 
stand, Mrs. Alvarez. 
Theresa this child is to play was a 
very famous pianist from your own 
Venezuela. 


Because the 


Her name was Theresa 
Carreno! 

Mrs. ALvarez: The great 
Carrefio! 


Madame 

THERESA: Theresa Carreiio! You say 
she, too, played the piano? 

Miss Lucinpa: Like 
Theresa. When she was a little girl, 


no one else, 
just eight years old, her parents 
brought her to New York for a public 
concert. The 
Then she went to 
She be- 


came more and more famous. ‘Then, 


She was a sensation! 
critics loved her. 
Boston for more concerts. 


one day, she received a wonderful 
invitation — a request to play at the 
White House for President Lincoln. 
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THERESA: She played for President 
Lincoln? 

Miss Lucrnpa: She did, indeed, my 
dear, when she was just ten years 
old. 

Teresa: That Miss 
Lucinda. I am ten years old, too. 
Miss Lucinpa: And your name is 
Theresa, you play the piano, you are 


is my 


age, 


from Venezuela. Do you understand 
now why you and you alone could 
have been chosen for this important 
scene? 
THERESA: It 
scarcely believe it. 


I 
I really have a 


is wonderful! can 


part, a real part ——- not just a solo 
between the acts! 

Miss Lucrinpa: If you had been a bit 
more patient, the Director would 
have explained everything. 

THeresa (Whirling around): A part! 
A part! 
Lincoln play! 

Ramon: Not any more you don’t. You 

walked out! Now 


I, too, have a part in the 


turned it down 
they'll get someone else. 

Toeresa (Wildly): They can’t! They 
won't! They mustn’t! Miss Lucinda, 
don’t let them get someone else. I 
will practice night and day. I will 
play as I never played before. Please, 
Miss Lucinda. 

Mrs. Atvarez: | am afraid your haste 
has cost you a real sorrow, Teresita. 

Ramon: Mother is always telling you 
not to fly off the handle. Now you've 
really done it! 

Mrs. Atvarez: Hush, Ramén. You 

are only making your sister feel 

Doorbell.) the 

l talk ita. 

(RAMON goes to door.) 


Mrs 


worse Go answer 


door, will to ‘Tere 


ALVAREZ: Theresa Carrefio was 





a great artist. She delighted kings 
and queens with her skill. But al- 
ways she thought of her music. She 
was not ready to give it up for the 
least disappointment. 

THeresa: | know, Mamacita, I know. 
I did not really mean all I said. I 
I guess I was just jealous of the 
others. But now, tell me, what can I 
do? 

RAMON (Returning with Mr. Enruart.) 
A gentleman to see you, Mother. 
Mr. Enruartr: Ah, Mrs. Alvarez. 
Good afternoon. I am Franz Ehr- 
hart, director of the Lincoln Festival. 
I have come to see you about your 
little girl. She ran away so fast this 
afternoon I did not have a chance 
to talk to her. (Seeing THeresa) 
Why, there you are, child! And in 

costume! 

Miss Lucinpa: Good afternoon, Pro- 
fessor Ehrhart. 

Mr. Enruarr: Miss Lucinda! This is 
indeed a pleasure. 

Mrs. ALvArez: My daughter has done 
us much shame in her rudeness, 
Sefior. There is much she would say 
to you. 

THERESA: Sir, if you will just give me 
another chance. Miss Lucinda has 
told me about that other little girl, 
the one who played for Mr. Lincoln. 
I know I do not play as well as she 
did, but I will do my best. 

Mr. Enruartr: I am sure of that, 
Theresa. That is why I have come 
to see you. I thought we should 


discuss what you are to play on this 
great occasion. 

Tneresa: Then I am to have my part 
in the play in spite of all the stupid 
things I said? 


Mr. Enruartr: We all do and say 
stupid things from time to time, 
Theresa. Even the great artist whose 
name you bear sometimes acted like 
a very naughty child. 

THERESA: She did? 

Mr. Enruart: Yes, she did. And his- 
tory tells us that she was not too well 
behaved the day she went to play at 
the White House. 

Ramon: What did she do? 

Mr. Enruart: It wasn’t so much 
what she did as what she didn’t do. 
The young lady refused to practice 
for the occasion. Indeed no one 
could get her to make up her mind 
ahead of time what she was to play. 
But Theresa and I are going to 
decide that right now, aren’t we? 

Teresa: | will play my most difficult 
numbers, and I’ll practice and prac- 
tice until Miss Lucinda says they 
are just right. 

Mr. Enruartr: That will not be neces- 
sary, Theresa. We do not want a 
difficult, showy composition. 

Tueresa: For the President, sir, surely 
you would want the best. 

Mr. Enruartr: The best is not always 
the most brilliant. This is what you 
are to play, my child. (Hands 
THERESA sheet of music) 

Tueresa: Listen to the Mocking Bird. 
But, this is so simple. We sing it at 
school. Anyone who could read 
music could play this. 

Mrs. Atvarez: Your opinion has not 
been asked, Theresa. 

Miss Lucinpa: Sit down at the piano, 
Theresa. It is a familiar song. If 
you will play it for us, we will all 
help to sing. Mrs. Alvarez, Ramé6n, 
even Professor Ehrhart will join in 








the chorus. (As THrreEsa plays, 

Miss Lucinpa sings the verse of the 

song; the others, grouped about the 

piano, sing the chorus.) 

I’m dreaming now of Hally, sweet 
Hally, sweet Hally, 

I’m dreaming now of Hally, for the 
thought of her is one that never 
dies. 

She’s sleeping in the valley, the val- 
ley, the valley, 

She’s sleeping in the valley, and the 
mocking bird is singing where she 
lies. 

Chorus: 

Listen to the mocking bird, listen to 
the mocking bird, 

The mocking bird still singing o’er 
her grave. 

Listen to the mocking bird, listen to 
the mocking bird, 

Still singing 
willows wave. 


where the weeping 


THERESA: It is such a sad song to play 


for a festival. 

Mr. Enruartr: You forget. You are 
not playing for a festival. You are 
Theresa Carrefio playing for Mr. 
Lincoln. That was the President’s 
favorite song. 
play it for him. 

THERESA: I wonder why he liked it so 
much. I still think it is a sad song. 

Mr. Enruart: Mr. Lincoln was a sad 
man in the fall of 1863. Only a few 
short months before, his little son, 
Willie, had died of a fever. Not only 
was he grief-stricken over his own 
loss, but he also sorrowed for the 
mothers and fathers who were losing 
their sons on the battlefields in the 
Civil War. And yet, with all his 
griefs and burdens, he still had time 


He asked Theresa to 


to hear this famous child pianist, the 
little girl from South America. In 
her music he found a few minutes of 
peace and relaxation. After she had 
played one or two numbers of her 
own choosing, he asked her to play 
this —— his favorite song. 
Tueresa: And did she play it well? 
Mr. Enrunarr: The story goes that 
she played it as it had never been 
played before, with a multitude of 
changes and variations. She played 
it with such feeling that when she 
finished, the President’s eyes were 
filled with tears. 
touched his heart. 


Her playing had 
Do you under- 
stand now, Theresa, how it is to be 
played? 

THeresa: I think I understand, sir. I 
may not get it right the first time, 
but perhaps if I think of Mr. 
Lincoln as I play, the right feeling 
will come to me. (She begins to play 
softly.* Mr. Kurnartr, Miss Lu- 
CINDA, Mrs. AtvArrEZ and RAMON 
seat themselves at one side as the 

The song is not all sad. 

The melody must remind Mr. 

Lincoln of his dear ones as they 

were in life happy and smiling. 

(Pause during which she plays through 


audience. ) 


the song) It must bring comfort to 
his heart, a smile to his lips. (As she 
finishes) If there are tears in his eyes, 
they must be tears of love and re- 
membering — not tears of sorrow. 
Mr. Exruarr (After a pause during 
which he wipes his eyes): There were 
tears in Mr. Lincoln’s eyes after 
that song, little friend. But I think, 


*Music can be faked, if necessary, or recording may 
be used. 





like mine, they were not the tears of 
sorrow. 

Tueresa: Then you think I played the 
melody as Mr. Lincoln would have 
liked it? 

Mr. Enruart: I am sure of it, Theresa. 
So sure that I would like to have you 
as my pupil. 

Tueresa: I do not understand. 

Miss Lucinpa: Professor Ehrhart is a 
great teacher, Theresa, a real musi- 
cian. You are, indeed, a fortunate 
little girl. Mrs. Alvarez, this is the 
gentleman I was telling you about. 

Mrs. ALVAREZ: (Gracias, Sefior. 

Mr. Enruart: Some day, Theresa, you 
may become a great pianist, like the 
lady whose name you bear. 


Miss Lucinpa: Like the little girl who 
played for Lincoln. 

Ramon: You might even give concerts, 
Theresa. 

THERESA (Still at piano, playing softly) : 
If I do, I will play this melody on 
every program 


at every perform- 

just as if I were playing it 
for Lincoln himself. 

Mrs. Atvarez: Why will you do that, 
my child? 

lHERESA: So that others will know and 
love the song he loved, so that every- 


ance 


one may share the song that was in 
Mr. Lincoln’s heart. (Music up full 
as curtains close.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
MELopy FoR LINCOLN 


Characters: 2 male; 6 female. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: 


Modern dress. 


When characters 


enter from outside, they wear hats and 


coats or jackets. 


Spanish costume, with 


ruffled skirt and lace shawl, for Theresa. 


Properties: Small dressing case, for 


Lucinda. 


Miss 


At the beginning of the play, 


Theresa’s Spanish costume is inside the 


Case 


Setting: The living room of the Alvarez home. 
There is a piano, with a piano stool, at right 
center. The room is furnished comfortably, 


with 
lamps, ete. 


a sofa, several chairs, end_ tables, 


Lighting: No special effects. 








Ex press to Valley Forge 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

GRANDMA HEATHER 

KATHLEEN, servant at the Heather Inn 

Drporan HEATHER 

Mr. Hearuer 

Mrs. Heater 

Evvan Harris, the stagecoach driver 

SCENE | 

Tre: Late afternoon in January, 1777. 

Serine: The kitchen of the Heather 
Inn in Chester County, Penna., 
five miles from Valley Forge. 

At Rise: GRANDMA HEATHER 1s silting 
in the rocking chair, knitting. Karu- 
LEEN 18 laking cups, saucers, plates 
and cutlery from the calinet and set- 
ting the table. She keeps blowing on 
her hands. 

KATHLEEN: By all the saints, ’tis cold! 
This Pennsylvania is a bitter land, 
if you ask me. and 
hail and sleet — ’tis enough to chill 
the Divil himself. 


about 


Snow and ice 


GRANDMA: Now don’t be complaining, 


Kathleen. After all, 


a month. 


you’ve been 
Wait till the 
spring when everything is fresh and 
green, and the summer when a cool 
from the Schuylkill River 


here only 


breeze 
fans us. 

KATHLEEN: Sure, and who'll be wantin’ 
a cool breeze after not havin’ a min- 
ute all winter when your feet weren’t 
frozen and your whole body didn’t 
feel like an icicle? 

GRANDMA (Chuckling): You'll feel 
otherwise when summer comes. (She 
motions to footstool at her feet.) Come 


here, child. (KATHLEEN crosses to 
GRANDMA and sits on the stool.) Are 
you really so unhappy here? 

KATHLEEN (Quickly): Oh, no, ma’am, I 
wouldn’t want to be givin’ the wrong 
impression. Sure, you and Mr. and 
Mrs. Heather, and that sweet col- 
leen, Deborah, have been kindness 
itself to me. 

GRANDMA: And remember, you’re to 
be a bond servant only for a year. 
Then you'll be free to do as you wish. 

KaTHLEEN: And like as not I’ll choose 
to stay here at the Heather Inn, 
ma’am. "Tis only that at times I 
miss the green grass and the peat 
bogs of old Erin. 

GRANDMA (Understandingly) : Of course 
you do. I felt the same way when I 
came from England years and years 
before you were born. (Smiles) And 
now, child, let’s hear your lessons. 

KATHLEEN (Returning the smile): As 
you will, ma’am. But I do notice 
that Mr. and Mrs. Heather do not 
approve of what you say to me. Nor 

does that broth of a man, Elijah 
Harris, the stagecoach driver. 

GRANDMA (Nippily): That’s because 
they’re blind fools, Kathleen 
afraid to change as the world changes. 
They close their eyes to what’s going 
on about them. Now, let’s hear 
what you know. (Sets down her 
knitting) What is freedom, child? 

KATHLEEN (/teciting pally, as though 
she has memorized the answer wtth 


industry): Freedom, ma’am, is the 





right to think and act as you believe, 
provided you do not hamper the 
freedom of others in doing so. 
GRANDMA (Well pleased): Splendid, 
child, splendid! And, now, who is 
the chief fighter for freedom? 
KATHLEEN (Chuckling) : Giniral George 
that 
camped with his men, poor souls, not 


Washington, ma’am him is 

ten miles from here at Valley Forge. 
GRANDMA (Nodding her head): And 

against whom is he fighting? 
KATHLEEN: The Lobster Backs, ma’am 
or the Red Coats, or the British 
give ’em what name you wish. 
tANDMA: Don’t tempt me, child. And 
who will win the fight? 


Cit 


\ATHLEEN (Chuckling again): Giniral 
(George Washington, ma’am — and 
sure you’ve told me that a thousand 
times. (Desoran Hearner enters. 
She is an attractive girl of 17, very 
(7RANDMA 


KATHLEEN do not see her as she hangs 


warmly dressed, and 
her cloak on a hook near the door.) 

‘RANDMA: And who is the greatest 
man in the land? 

-ATHLEEN (Laughing merrily): By the 
good saints, ma’am, the answers to 
your questions are all the same. 
Sure, and a parrot could answer 

them. 

DrBoranu 

Washington. (KATHLEEN leaps to her 
feet, startled. GRANDMA picks up her 


it hurriedly. 


(Loudly): General George 


knitting and resumes 
Divoran laughs as she comes down 
lo rocker) It’s only me. 


KATHLEEN (Ieturning lo her business of 
selling the table): Faith, Miss Debo- 
rah, and you gave us a start. 


GraNnpDMA: Where have you been, 


Deborah? (Deporan gives GRANDMA 
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an affectionate hug, and then goes to 
lable, where she seats herself with a 
sigh.) 

Desorau: Out in the stable. Black- 
smith Hawkins is mending the wheel 
of Elijah’s stagecoach. Elijah had to 
stop here to get it done. 

GRANDMA: Any passengers? Anybody 
who travels in such bitter weather 
either has rocks in his head where his 
brains ought to be or is up to no 
good. 

Desorau (Smiling): Don’t be so sus- 
picious, Grandma. 

GRANDMA: I only know what I’ve seen. 
The country round about is teeming 
with spies and nosey critters who 
look they'd slit your 
throat with pleasure. 


as though 


Desorau: There is just one passenger, 
and he looks harmless enough. <A 
little, mild-mannered man with a 
wen on his nose. 

(iRANDMA: I never did trust people 
with wens. 

KATHLEEN (Gayly): And has Elijah 
proposed to you again, Miss Debo- 
rah? Sure, and the man must have 
a dry throat from asking you so 
often! 

Desoran: He proposes every time | 

I 

and 

like an actor in 


see him and in the same words. 
think he 


learned it by rote 
a play. 


wrote the speech 


KATHLEEN: He’s a handsome enough 
man. 

GRANDMA (Snappily): But too old for 
Deborah May and December 
don’t suit each other as you’d know 
if you’d lived as long as I have. Be- 
sides, I don’t like his ideas. He has 





too many friends among the Lobster 
Backs. 

DesoraH: I nearly forgot, Kathleen. 
Elijah wants a cup of tea. Will you 
take it to him in the stable? 

KATHLEEN: That I will, Miss Deborah. 
(KATHLEEN fakes her cloak from a 
hook, dons it, takes a cup to fireplace 
and pours tea into cup.) Sure, and the 
poor man will be needin’ something 
hot out in that cold stable. (Karu- 
LEEN exits. DEBORAH rises from 
chair and comes down to sit on foot- 
stool at GRANDMA'S feet.) 

Desoran: Have you ever known a 
colder winter, Grandma? Abner 


Hawkins says that General Wash- 
ington and his men are well-nigh 
freezing to death at Valley Forge. 
GRANDMA: And you’ve had no word 
from Nathan Merriman? 
Deporau (Sadly): None at all. Though 


I know he’s still on General Wash- 
ington’s staff. 

GRANDMA: And your heart’s there with 
him, isn’t it, child? 

Deporan (Rises from footstool and 
goes over to bench where she sits and 
warms her hands at the fireplace): 
Yes, Grandma. But the war looks so 
hopeless now. Elijah says that 
Washington’s army will not last out 
the winter — over half of his men 
have deserted. Sometimes I think 
that I’ll never see Nathan again — 
that he’s sacrificing himself for a 
losing cause. 

GRANDMA (Getting lo her feet and cross- 
ing over to put an arm around DrRo- 
RAH’S shoulder): Don’t speak that 
way, child. Causes aren’t lost so 
easily. Some day you'll be proud 
that Nathan fought the good fight 
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—and won. General Washington 
knows what he’s doing. (Mr. and 
Mrs. Heatuer enter. Both are well 
bundled against the cold.) 

Mr. Heatuer (Grumpily): General 
Washington! General Washington! 
That’s your tune from morn till 
night, Mother. 

GRANDMA (Returning to rocker): And a 
good tune, too. 

Mrs. Hearuer: A flat-nosed Virginia 
squire who has brought nothing but 
death and destruction to Pennsyl- 
vania. The sooner he is defeated, 
the better! 

Mr. Heatuer: Right! Then some of 
us will be able to sleep o’nights 
and sleep in peace. 

GRANDMA (Angrily): But not in free- 
dom. Lick King George’s boots if 
your tongue’s long enough. I won’t! 

Mr. Heatuer (/mpatiently): Now, 
Mother, we’ve spoken enough of this 
before. In heaven’s name, let’s have 
some repose under this roof. (7'o 
DersoraH) | saw Elijah in the stable. 
Why aren’t you with him? 

GRANDMA: She doesn’t want to be 
that’s why. 

Mrs. Heatuer (Shaking her head): 
Still mooning over that young scamp 
Nathan Merriman, who left his 
good farm to fight for Washington 
and his rabble. 

Depsorau: He isn’t a scamp. 
doing what he thinks right. 
Mr. Heatuer: Don’t contradict your 
mother, child. As for Elijah, he’s a 
good, sound man who would make 
you a respectable, God-fearing hus- 

band. 

GRANDMA: Hmmph! He’s too friendly 
with the British for my liking. 


He’s 








Mr. Hearuer: Oh, Mother, you'll 
drive us mad with your politics. 

GRANDMA: You 
both of you! 

Mr. Hearuer: That’s enough, Mother. 
As for you, Deborah, you’d do well 


want waking up 


to think kindly on Elijah’s proposal. 
There are many maids in Pennsyl- 
vania who would be happy to have 
him. 

Mrs. Hraruer (Rather tenderly): And, 
after all, child, marriage might help 
to get a lot of silly notions out of 
your head. We're thinking only of 
vour welfare. 

Mr. Hearner: Come, Martha, we'd 
best get out of these heavy clothes 


and rest a bit before supper. The 
walk from the village was a tiring 
one. (They go to door where Mr. 


Harner pauses.) And, Mother, for 

the sake of peace in this household, 

forget about your precious General 

Washington. (Mr. and Mrs. 
HeaTHEeR exit.) 

(JRANDMA: ‘T’o think that a son of mine 
would talk like a clothhead. It fair 
raises my hackles, I can tell you. 

Desnoran (Coming to center thought- 

fully): Mother and Father want to 

return to normal living, Grandma. 


I suppose we can’t blame them for 


that. They're sick of war and con- 
fusion. 
GranpbMA: And how do you think 


Washington and his men feel in the 
snowdrifts at Valley Forge with the 
wind biting like a mad dog? 
Desporan: I know, Grandma. | know. 
But sometimes it seems as though 
the bloodshed 
that Nathan 


(;RANDMA: And that Nathan will never 


will never end and 






return? But he will, child. Have 
faith. He will. (KATHLEEN bursts 
into the room, breathless with excite- 
mie nt.) 

KATHLEEN: Oh, the saints protect us! 
I’ve heard the most terrible thing! 

Drsoran: What is it, Kathleen? 

KATHLEEN: Sure and 
the world! Evil all around! 

GRANDMA: For mercy’s sake, child, 
tell your story! 

KATHLEEN (Getting her breath): Well, 
ma’am, I took the tea to Elijah. 
Faith he was deep in talk, he was, 
with a stranger. 





there’s evil in 


Devoran: That was the stage pas- 
senger. 

KATHLEEN: They stopped their talk 
when I brought the tea, and, sure it 
seemed to me they looked a_ bit 
guilty. I’d heard them mention the 
name of Giniral Washington, though. 

(;RANDMA: Aha! 

KATHLEEN: So Elijah drank his tea, 
and I left, I did —- or, at least, he 

But I crept behind the 

stable and listened 


thought so. 
there’s many @ 
and I heard the 
You wouldn’t 


crack in the wall 

most terrible thing. 
(ELA 
He is a tall, heavy, broad-shouldered 


believe Harris enters. 
man of forty, good-looking enough but 
rather pompous and with an air of 
false heartiness.) 

Knwan (Going lo fireplace to warm his 
hands): Wouldn’t believe what, my 

Irish lass? (KATHLEEN, tn confusion, 
removes her cloak and hangs it on 
peg. Kxuasan laughs heartily.) You 
look as though you'd seen a ghost or 
Satan himself. 

GraNpMA: Get Elijah a cup of some- 
thing hot, child. 
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KLisAuH: More tea. That last was good. 
It warms the bones on a day as bitter 
cold as this. (KATHLEEN goes to fire- 
place, pours tea from kettle into a cup, 
and hands it to E.1saAun.) Your hand’s 
shaking, lass. Well, it’s cold enough 
to make a body shiver. (Both Drpo- 
RAH and GRANDMA cast exasperated 
looks at each other as Ex.asau drinks 
his tea, Evian sits on bench before 
fireplace.) 

Desoran: Where is your passenger, 
Elijah? 

Exisan (Smacking his lips over the tea): 
He has walked over to the Blake 
farm. He knows old Blake and 
wants to chat with him. (Chuckling) 
He went alone, I can tell you. I’d 
not walk a mile in cold such as this. 

Derporan: Is the wheel repaired? 

ELA: Right as rain, and the horses 
are hitched up. We'll leave when 
the passenger returns —— in an hour 

There’s no particular hurry. 

I’m so far behind my schedule now 

that time no longer matters. (KATH- 


or so. 


LEEN 18 now standing in corner point- 
ing frantically at Exisan and then al 
the door. GRANDMA and Drsporau 
nod understandingly.) 

Desoran: Elijah, do you remember 
the artist fellow who stayed here in 
October? 

ELWAH (Still sipping tea): Aye, a thin 
rail of a man with eyes that seemed 
to pop out of his head. 

Desoran: He painted my_ portrait 
while he was here 
called it. 

Evian: Did he now? 

Desoran (Coquettishly): Would you 
like the picture, Elijah? 

(;RANDMA: What in the world are — 


a miniature he 


Dersorau (Warningly):Now,Grandma! 
Would you like it, Elijah? (Eivan 
places his tea cup on the bench, rises, 
comes to Desoran, places his arm 
about her waist, and draws her to 
him.) 

ELuan: Why, of course I'd like it, lass. 
Are your feelings softening toward 
old Elijah? 
realize he’s not a bad fellow? 


Are you beginning to 

Does 
this mean that you and I 

Dresoran (Skillfully freeing herself 
from his grasp): It might, Elijah. 

Euan (Grinning broadly): Then fetch 
the picture, lass. 

DesoraH: It’s upstairs in Mother’s 
and Father’s room. Why don’t you 
get it, Elijah? Mother and Father 
will be glad to give it to you, for they 
think highly of you, as you know. 

Evan (Preening himself pompously): 
Do they now? 

Desnoran: They think that you’d turn 
any girl’s head. (KLWan’s grin 
grows even wider.) And (Very co- 
quettishly) 1 think they’re right. 
(Evisan attempts to kiss her, but she 
dodges him.) ‘Tell them I said you 
were to have the miniature. 

Evian: And one kiss to seal the bar- 
rain. 

Deporan (Fluttering her eyes): Later, 
Elijah. 

Evian (Going toward door still grin- 
ning): Later, then, lass. Ah, this has 
turned into a fine day. (//¢ blows her 
a kiss and exits.) 

GRANDMA: The snake in the grass! 

KATHLEEN: Faith, and I thought he’d 
never go! "Tis quitk I must be now. 
Elijah and the stranger were talkin’. 
Tomorrow night a messenger will be 
ridin’ from Valley Forge with the 














campaign plans for the spring. He’ll 
be ridin’ to Philadelphia to deliver 
the plans to the leaders of the 
Continental Congress. The stranger, 
with Elijah’s help, will waylay the 
messenger, get the plans, and turn 
them over to the British. And the 
messenger 

(GRANDMA ([mpatiently): Out with it, 
child. 

KATHLEEN: And the messenger is like 
to be killed. And the messenger is 
Nathan Merriman. 

Desoran (Gasping): Nathan! Oh! 
But how did they know all this? 
KATHLEEN: From what | gathered, ’tis 
Klijah himself who nosed out the 

information. 

GRANDMA: The mealy-mouthed wind- 
bag! 

Desoran: | must do something! (//er 
face suddenly lightens and she rushes 
to window.) The stage is all ready 
to go. 

KATHLEEN: Oh, Miss Deborah, you’re 
not thinkin’ of 

(;RANDMA (Jumping spryly from rocker) : 
Of course she is! And I’d like to see 
Klijah’s face when he finds out! 

Deporan (Getting into her cloak): Vil 
drive the coach to Valley Forge and 
warn Nathan! 

GRANDMA: Good girl! 

KATHLEEN: But the 
bitter. 

GRANDMA (Chuckling): Not so bitter as 
Elijah, blast him to blazes, will be. 
Desporan (Going to door): If only 

Klijah stays up there until I’m away. 

GRANDMA (Going purposefully to door): 
He’ll stay there. He’ll stay there if I 
have to sit on him — depend on it. 
(Pauses at door) And give my love to 


weather’s so 





General Washington. (DrBoRrAH ez- 
its. GRANDMA exils after her.) 

KATHLEEN: ‘The saints preserve us! 
(She goes to window and looks out 
intently. Suddenly, the sound of the 
slage getting under way is heard.) 
She’s off, thank heaven, and may 
good St. Patrick guide her on her 
way. 

CURTAIN 
eo oo a 
SCENE 2 

Time: Five hours later. 

SerrinG: The same. 

At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. Heater are 
seated at the table. GRANDMA ts knit- 
ling in the rocker. KATHLEEN 18 sil- 
ting on the bench before the fireplace. 
ELIWVAH ts pacing up and down 
pompously and nervously. All seem 
jittery except GRANDMA. 

Kian: Five hours now since the 
minx left! I don’t understand how a 
maid who is supposed to be well 
brought up and modest could do 
such a thing. 

GRANDMA: Deborah’s not a minx, 
Elijah. You’ll favor me by keeping 
such thoughts to yourself. 

Mr. Hearuer: Yes, Elijah. I'll not 
have my daughter slandered. She 
may be headstrong and willful at 
times, but 

Mrs. Heatuer: As she has a right to 
be. I was myself at her age. 

GRANDMA (Pleased): Well, you’re both 
beginning to sound almost human -— 
for a change. 

Exyau (Sarcastically): Headstrong and 
willful, indeed. ‘The girl steals my 
stage -— and she’ll probably ruin the 
horses -— and I’m supposed to smile 
at her little whim as being merely 





the pleasant little folly of youth. 
(Thoughtfully) It seems to me that 
she was unusually pleasant to me 
this afternoon — I should have been 
suspicious. The minx 

GranpMaA (Sharply): No more of that, 
Elijah. 

Exisau (Angrily): And have I no right 
to complain? How can I explain all 
this later? A slip of a girl makes off 
with my coach! My passenger is 
angry beyond belief; he has stalked 
off to the Blake farm calling down 
curses on my head! To be tricked 
thus by a girl! (GRANDMA cackles 
merrily, and Ex.1sau favors her with 
an trate look.) Vil be a laughing- 
stock! (He goes to fireplace) And for 
what earthly reason should she want 
to drive the coach? It’s beyond all 
understanding. 

GRANDMA (Ironically): Perhaps that 
great brain of yours just isn’t work- 
ing well tonight, Elijah. 

Mr. Heatuer: | surmise that you 
know more about all this than you’re 
telling, Mother. 

GRANDMA: I? Why, Son, I’m as inno- 
cent as a new-born sparrow. 

Mrs. Heatuer: Will you bring me 
some tea, Kathleen? 

KATHLEEN (Rising from bench): Yes, 
ma’am. (She takes cup from calnnet, 
fills it from kettle, and brings it to 
table. To Mr. HeatuerR) Would you 
be wantin’ some, sir? 

Mr. Heatuer: No, Kathleen, my 
stomach is so queasy with this in- 
fernal waiting that I’d not trust it 
with tea or anything else. (Katu- 
LEEN returns to bench. FELisan eyes 
her suspiciously. ) 

Exisan: And I’ll wager that this Irish 


lass knows a thing or two. 

KATHLEEN (Innocently): Me, sir? 

E.ywan: Aye, you’ve been strangely 
quiet all the night. 

KATHLEEN (Primly): "Tis a servant’s 
place to be seen and not heard, sir. 
(ELisAn goes to window and peers 
out.) 

Evian: No sign of her. Where can she 
have gone? 

Mrs. Heatuer: You may as well sit 
and be comfortable, Elijah. She’ll be 
here when she arrives —— not before. 
There’s nothing any of us can do but 
wait. 

Evian: And to think I asked so willful 
a creature to be my wife, thinking 
she was a quiet, modest young 
woman who would grace my hearth. 

GRANDMA: She never said yes that I 
know of. 

Mr. Heatuer: Let’s not stir up more 
trouble, Mother. Elijah is beside 
himself with worry and _ perhaps 
doesn’t mean what he says. Such 
criticism of Deborah is not gentle- 
manly, Elijah. She may have good 
reason for what she does. 

ExisaAH: Reason! To steal my stage 
from under my nose! (T'he sound of 
the stage is now heard in the distance 
{LIJAH rushes to door and throws tt 
open. KATHLEEN and Mr. and Mrs. 
HeATHER go to window and look out. 
GRANDMA remains in rocker, knitting 
and chuckling to herself.) 

KATHLEEN (Excitedly): Faith, and it’s 
Miss Deborah, all right! The saints 
be praised! (Eiuan extts.) Oh, 
Elijah seems to be tellin’ her a thing 
or two, and she’s laughin’ 

GRANDMA: Good! (DEBORAH enters, 
breathless and red-checked. Vuasan 





follows her, his face red with anger.) 
Exwan: And now, Miss, we'd like the 
reason for all this! 
Mrs. Hearner (Going solicitously to 
Desoran): Are you all right, child? 
DrBorAH 
Mother, of course. 
Mr. Hearuer: Now, Deborah, you 
owe us all an explanation. What 


(Laughing gayly): Yes, 


whim was it that made you do such a 

thing? 
ELUAH 

Heather, what whim 


(Sarcastically): Aye, Miss 

Denorau (Slyly): I'm no longer Miss 
Heather, Elijah. 

Mrs. Hearuer: What do you mean, 
child? 

Desoran (Proudly): | am now Mrs 
Nathan Merriman. 

Mr. Hearner (Mouth open in aston- 
ishment): Mrs. Nathan Merriman! 
KATHLEEN: Sure, and what a lovely 

surprise! 

Evuan: Lovely surprise! Do you 
mean that you stole my stage only to 
go to your own wedding? 

Deporau (Laughing): Borrowed, Eli- 

I did, indeed. 

Nathan and I were married in camp 


jah not stole. 


at Valley Forge by Parson Ames who 
is there with the troops. 

Mr. Hearner: You drove on this bit- 
ter night to Valley Forge? 

Desorau: I did, Father. 

Evian (Taking his coat from hook and 
getting into it): So it’s Mrs. Nathan 
Merriman, is it? (//e reaches into 
coal pocket, takes miniature from it, 
and places it on table.) 1 won't be 
needing this miniature of your 
lovely self, then. (Wath sly malice) As 
for your marriage, it might not be a 
healthful one. 


Desoran (Coldly): Indeed? 

Ex.ywaun: Indeed! I know a thing or 
two concerning Nathan Merriman. 
Your marriage may be a brief one. 

Mrs. Hearner: What do you mean, 
Elijah? 

Exuan (Going to door): Never you 
mind. Time will tell. And, Mistress 
Deborah, it’s only my regard for 
your father and mother that pre- 
vents me from prosecuting you for 
stealing my coach. 

Desoran (Lightly): Thank you, sir. 

Exuisan (Opening door): Aye, I know a 
thing or two about Nathan Merri- 
man. (Sharply) Good night. (/its.) 

GraNnpbMA (Chuckling): And I know a 
thing or two or three or four. 

Mrs. Hearuer (Shrugging shoulders): 
Well, child, this is a mystery to me. 
If you wanted Nathan enough to 
steal a stage and drive ten miles to 
him, there’s nothing left to say. 
(Desoran kisses her mother affec- 
tionately. ) 

Desoran: I know I’ve done the right 
thing, Mother. Don’t you worry. 
Mr. Hearner: At least you’re back 
safe. (Sternly) I may have more to 

say about this in the morning. 

GRANDMA (Chuckling): I’m sure you 
will. 

Mr. Hearner (Yawning): But now 
it’s time all decent folk were in bed. 
Come, Martha. (Mr. and Mrs. 
Harner exif. Desoran rushes to 
GRANDMA, as does KATHLEEN. 
GRANDMA hugs Desporau.) 

GRANDMA: Bravely done, child. Is 
everything safe now for Nathan? 

Desoran: Yes, Grandma. The plans 
will be delivered, but Elijah will 
never know it. 








KATHLEEN: Congratulations, Miss 
Deborah, on your marriage. 

Desoran: Isn’t it wonderful, Kath- 
leen! Nathan said there was no 
sense in wasting a good opportunity 
with Parson Ames on hand. 

GRANDMA: Did you see General Wash- 
ington? 

KATHLEEN: Oh, yes, did you see the 
Giniral? 

Desoran: Indeed, I did. He attended 
the wedding ceremony. 
kind. He called me his little apple- 
cheeked patriot and said that my 
ride tonight might prove as 
portant as Mr. Paul Revere’s two 
years ago. (Sadly) But oh, Grandma, 


He’s so 


im- 


the men are suffering so at Valley 

Forge. The General tries to seem 
cheerful though, and he seems to be 
keeping up the spirits of his men. 

GRANDMA: Of course. 

Dersoran: I told the General all about 
you, Grandma. (She reaches into her 
cloak.) And he gave me this letter 
for you. 

GRANDMA (Amazed): A letter for me 
from the General? 

Depsorau: Yes, Grandma. 

KATHLEEN: Now will wonders never 

(Deporau hands the letter to 
GRANDMA, who opens it with trembling 
fingers.) Oh, do read it to us, ma’am! 

GRANDMA (Her voice trembling with 
emotion): ““My dear Grandma 

KATHLEEN: Grandma, indeed. 
how human the Giniral is! 

GRANDMA: “Your granddaughter, a 
brave girl, has made it known to me 


cease! 


Why, 


what a loyal and steadfast admirer I 
have in you. Although I am un- 
worthy of such admiration, please 


believe that it is faith such as yours 


that gives me strength to go on in the 
arduous tasks which I consider to be 
my duty and privilege. So long as 
such loyal spirits as yours light the 
way through the darkness, our cause 
will not be lost, and freedom will be 
won. Your obedient and grateful 
servant, Washington.” 
(GRANDMA wipes the tears from her 


George 


eyes.) 
KATHLEEN: Tis beautiful, that’s what 
it is! 
Desorau: It’sa lovely letter, Grandma. 
GRANDMA: He has made a foolish old 
woman very happy. (She wipes her 
eyes again, recovers herself, and then 
smiles broadly.) Wathleen, sit here. 
(Points to footstool) It’s not too late 
for our lessons. (IKKATHLEEN does so. 


DeBoran remains standing beside 


rocker.) Now, let’s begin. What is 
freedom child? 
KATHLEEN (Smiling happily): Free- 


dom, ma’am, is the right to think 
and act as you believe provided that 
you do not hamper the freedom of 
others in doing so. 

GRANDMA (Also smiling): And who is 
the greatest fighter for freedom? 
KATHLEEN: Giniral George Washing- 

ton, ma’am. 
GRANDMA: And now —- and I want you 
Deborah 
the finest man in the land? 
KATHLEEN and Drporau: 
George Washington! (All laugh hap- 
pily. KATHLEEN rises from footstool, 
and both she DEBORAH 
GRANDMA affectionately. ) 
THE END 


to answer too, -who is 


General 


h “qd 


and 
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Gunther Groundhog 


by Lucille Miller Duvall 


Characters 
WEATHERMAN 
SAMMY SLEUTH 
OSWALD OwL 
GUNTHER GROUNDHOG 
Moruer NATURE 
FARMER 
ROBIN 
BEAR 
Boy 
GIRL 
Boys and Gir.s, extras 

Time: February second. 

SerrinG: A clearing in the forest. The 
WEATHERMAN’S booth is at center 
backstage. It is outfitted with various 

instruments and a micro- 
phone for radio broadcasts. 

Ar Rise: The WEATHERMAN 18 broad- 
casting the latest weather report from 
his booth. 

WEATHERMAN: This is Nature’s sta- 
tion, W-E-A-T-H-E-R. Please stand 
by for the latest news about the 


weather 


weather. According to the latest re- 
ports, spring is on the way. In a few 
more weeks we will be able to give 
you more definite information. 

OrrstaGre Voices (Interrupting broad- 
cast): Lead us to him! Where is he? 
We'll fix him! Weather prophet 
indeed! ( Htc.) 

WEATHERMAN: Dear me, something 
seems to be happening. That is all 
for now. Please tune in later for full 
details. (A crowd, carrying picket 
signs reading, “Down with the Weath- 


erman,”’ “We want good weather 
reports,” etc., bursts in. In the group 
are a Farmer, a Boy dressed for 
winter sports, a Girt with a jump 
rope, a Rosin, a Berar, and other 
Boys and Girts as desired.) Who 
are you? What is all this noise about? 


You’ve interrupted my weather 
forecast. 
Farmer: Weather forecast, indeed. 


Do you realize that every time you 
promise us that spring is here and 
we plant our crops we immediately 
have a spell of freezing cold weather? 

WEATHERMAN (Miserably): I'm truly 
sorry. 

Boy: That’s not enough. Just think of 
how often you’ve disappointed the 
boys and girls who have been look- 
ing forward to using their new sleds, 
skates, and skis. 

Gir.: You’ve been disappointed! What 
about us? The Weatherman broad- 
casts the news that spring is here. 
We talk our mothers into buying us 
new jump ropes. ‘The little boys 
hunt up their prize marbles and 
aggies. The big boys organize their 

teams. And then what 
happens? We have a blizzard! 

Rosin (Worrtedly): You’ve always 
been our friend. We've learned to 
depend on you. But lately your 
broadcasts have been getting us in 
all sorts of trouble. We tune in 
down south so we’ll know when to 
come back. But when we get here 


baseball 








there’s still snow on the ground and 
what can we do for food and shelter? 

WEATHERMAN (Burying his head in his 
hands): | know. I know. I’ve been 
worried about you. 

Bear: How about those of us who sleep 
all winter? Our scout tells us you’ve 
announced that spring is on its way 
and we get up to find a cold and 
snowy world. Or else he says you’ve 
announced there will be a cold spell 
and we sleep through several weeks 
of wonderful spring weather. Some- 
thing just has to be done. (They all 
begin to mill angrily around waving 
their picket signs.) 

Moruer NATURE silently, 
watches them for a moment or two, 
then joins the WEATHERMAN in his 
booth and claps her hands sharply for 
quiet. All movement stops): Here, 
here. What is all this dreadful com- 
motion? I heard you all the way 
down to the forest glen where I had 
gone for a walk. (As all begin to 
babble at once) Quiet! Vll hear just 
one of you at a time. (Points to 
Boy) Suppose you Just 
what’s wrong? 

Boy: We want more winter weather. 

Gir: Oh, no, we want spring weather. 

Moruer Nature: Well, now, even the 
Weatherman can’t give you both 
kinds of weather at once. 

Rosin: Oh, we'll take either kind. We 
just want to know when to expect 
each kind. 

Moruer Nature: But that’s why we 
set up this weather station and are 
broadcasting regular 
ports. 

Bear: But the weather reports are al- 
ways wrong. 


(Enters 


begin. 


weather — re- 


Haven’t you noticed? 


Morner Nature: To tell you the 
truth, I never listen. I love all my 
children, Spring, Summer, Fall, and 
Winter so I’m satisfied with which- 
ever one takes over for the day. But 
I can see your point. (7'0 WEATHER- 
MAN) You must be more careful 
about your reports or I shall have to 
replace you. (To pickets) Go on 
about your business now. I shall 
check his reports myself for the next 
few weeks. If they are wrong we 
shall get a new Weatherman. (All 
leave stage together. W®ATHERMAN 
sadly hangs up “Out to Lunch” 
sign, then paces worriedly up and 
down. He is so preoccupied with his 
thoughts that he does not notice 
SAMMY SLEUTH who creeps in with 
exaggerated caution, examines the 
WEATHERMAN carefully through the 
magnifying glass that he carries, then 
laps him on the shoulder. The 
WEATHERMAN starts abruptly) 

SamMMY Sieutu (Taking card from his 
pocket and presenting it to the 
WEATHERMAN with a deep bow): My 
card, sir, Sammy Sleuth, private 
eye. I presume from the worried 
look in your eye that you are in 
need of the services of an expert. 

WEATHERMAN: Expert? Expert what? 

SamMMY SieutTH: Expert whatever you 
need. Name your problem and I’ll 
solve it. 

WEATHERMAN (Groaning): I wish you 
could. But what do you know about 
the weather? 

Sammy SieutuH: | know about every- 
thing. And what I don’t know I can 
easily find out. 
your problem. 

WEATHERMAN: It’s my weather reports. 


Now just tell me 








They’re never right any more. 
SAMMY SiLeuTH: Why 

used to be. 
WEATHERMAN: Well, you see, Winter 

and Spring have been having a 


not? They 


family quarrel. Each one tries to 
take away some of the other’s time. 
And, of course, they won’t let me in 
on their plans. I can never predict 


who will win out. I just have to 

And I must 
admit that I’m usually wrong. 

OswaLtp Own (fntering with a loud 
ery): Who?) Who? 

WratTHERMAN (Miserably): Me. 

Sammy Sievcru: Not really. (To 
OswaLp Ow.) It’s Winter and 

They’re ruining this poor 


guess. (Sighs dee ply ) 


Spring. 
man’s business with their quarrels. 
(To WearnermMan) This is Oswald 
Owl, 


man. 


my number one undercover 

He knows everything that 
goes on in the forest. 

OswaLp Ow : Including the fact that 
you're about to lose your job. 

WEATHERMAN (Sadly): And I’ve 
worked so hard. Now all my train- 
ing will go to waste. (lUnnoliced by 
the others, OSWALD Ow L slips quietly 
offstage) 

Sammy Sievrn: Not so fast, my good 
man, we're going to solve your 
problem. 

WEATHERMAN: You are? 

Sammy Sieuru: Of course. Now let’s 

We'll call Winter 


Spring together for a conference 


get to work. and 

and 
appeal to their better nature. 

WEATHERMAN: It 
tried that. They’re even worse after 


won't work. I’ve 


such a session. 


Sammy Steuru: Hmm! Well, we'll 
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have to get you some new weather 
instruments. 

WEATHERMAN: I have all the newest 
and best instruments. They’re no 
good at all when the seasons are 
quarreling. 

Sammy Sievutu: I have it. We'll have 
spies follow them and report on 
every movement they make. 

WEATHERMAN: I’ve even tried that. 

SAMMY SLeuTH: This is a tough assign- 
ment. What do you suggest we do, 
Oswald? (Turns to 
OswaLp Ow should 
where’s that owl? 


spot where 
be) Now 
He’s always ap- 
pearing and disappearing without 


notice. IT’ll fire him, that’s what 
I'll do. 

OswaLp Own (Ie-cntering): Who? 
Who? 


Sammy SievuTH: You that’s who 
You’re fired. 

OswaLp Ow: Well, in that case you 
won’t be interested in my informa- 
tion. 

SAMMY What information? 


Where have you been? Speak up if 


SLEUTH: 


you know anything. 


OswaLb Own: But I’m fired, re- 
member? 
SamMMY Sueura: You didn’t let me 


finish. I said I’d fire you as under- 
cover man and make you my first 
assistant. 

OSWALD Ow: Well, in that case — I’ve 
been talking to my forest friends. 
WEATHERMAN: But how could they 

help? 

SAMMY SLevTH: I’m afraid you’re on 
the wrong track this time, Oswald. 
OswaLp Ow t: Neither of you is using 

your head. (As they protest) Not the 











right way, anyhow. Did you ever 
wonder how the birds and the 
hibernating animals got along before 
you set up your stand, Mr. Weather- 
man? 

WEATHERMAN: I| never thought to ask 
them. You see Summer and Fall 
have always been most cooperative, 
so I had no trouble with my reports 
then. When my trouble starts, the 
birds are all down south and the 
hibernating animals asleep. Those 
who are around are too angry by 
then to talk to me. 

Sammy SievutTH: Who did send out the 
reports before, Oswald? 

OswaLp OwL: That’s what I went to 
find out. My forest friends tell me 
that it was Gunther Groundhog. He 
was never wrong. 

SAMMY SLEuTH: Now I remember! He 
could smell out a change of weather 
quicker than I’ve ever 
known. We should have thought of 
him sooner. 

OswaLp OwL: Hibernating. And 
that’s just what he plans to keep on 
doing. 

SAMMY SLEUTH: 
hibernated. 


anyone 


Where is he now? 


Well, he 

But he’d come out each 
morning long enough to predict the 
weather. He'll just have to do it 
again. 

OswaLp Ow: And that’s just what he 
won't do. 


always 


He retired because he 


didn’t like that job of getting up 
every morning. 


I can’t say I blame 

him. Who wants to get out of a nice 

bed every 
doesn’t have to? 

SamMy SievutTH: Perhaps he can be 
persuaded to pass his secret on to 
the Weatherman. 


warm morning if he 


OSWALD OwL: The forest folk think he 
would. But nobody knows where he 
is. He swore he wouldn’t be dis- 
turbed until spring, so even his 
best friends weren’t told where he 
planned to spend the winter. (The 
three look dejected. Then Sammy 
SLEUTH jumps up and down ex- 
citedly) 

SamMyY Sieutu: I have it. 
call. 

WEATHERMAN: Of course. 
wave length in the book. 


The 8.O.S. 


I have his 
All the 
forest folk have to register, so that 
I’ll be able to get in touch with them 
in case of fire, flood, or other disaster. 
(Pulls a large book from under the 
counter.) Here it is. (They all try to 
Jind the name at once.) 
SamMMyY S.ieutH: G’s, not A’s. 
see. (Flips pages) Deer, Elephant, 
Fox. Here 
Gunther 
get him? 
WEATHERMAN: I’II try. 
adjusts speaker) S.O.S. 


Let’s 


(;roundhog, 
15 kilocyeles. Can you 


we are! 


(Twirls knobs, 
Gunther 
Groundhog, calling Gunther Ground- 
Weather- 
man calling Gunther Groundhog. 
Come in, 
Over. 


hog. Can you hear me? 


Groundhog. 

(They wait tensely but there is 
only silence.) It’s no use. He doesn’t 
answer. 

OswaLpD Ow : Try it again. After all, 
he is probably sound asleep. 


Gunther 


Give 
him time to wake up. 

WEATHERMAN: 5.0.8. Weatherman to 
Gunther Groundhog. Can you read 
me? Come in, Gunther Groundhog. 
Over. 

Voice OF GUNTHER GROUNDHOG (Ap- 
parently coming over radio although 
the GROUNDHOG 7s actually concealed 





under the WeATHERMAN’S booth. He 
sounds sleepy and disgruntled): 1 
hear you. What’s wrong? What do 
you want? 
WEATHERMAN: This is the Weather- 
I need your help. 
Voice OF GUNTHER 


man. 
GROUNDHOG: | 
gave up the weather job so I could 
sleep in peace, and now you have the 
nerve to wake me up and ask for 
help. Go away and leave me alone. 
OswaLp Ow: Let me talk 
(WEATHERMAN hands 
Gunther, 


to him. 

him mucro- 

phone.) this is Oswald. 
We’re desperate, and we need some 
advice from you. 

GUNTHER GROUNDHOG (Popping up 
from behind the booth): You here, 
Oswald? Why didn’t you say so? 

WEATHERMAN (Dumbfounded, looking 
from his microphone to GUNTHER, 
then gasping in astonishment) Where 
did you come from? 

GUNTHER GROUNDHOG: I built my win- 
ter house right under your stand. I 
figured that would be the last place 
anyone would think to look for me. 
I’d still be there but I can’t let my 
old friend, Oswald, down. He saved 
my life last winter when Rover, the 
dog, ferreted out my hiding place. 
(Yawns loudly) But make it snappy. 
I’m tired and sleepy. 

OswaLp Ow: You 
Spring, have been quarreling. 

GunTHerR GrounpHoG: That’s noth- 


see Winter and 


ing new. They always did. Surely 
you didn’t wake me up to tell me 
that. 

WEATHERMAN: No, no. But they spoil 
all my broadcasts. They won’t help 
me. They just 


mess up all my 


instruments. 


GUNTHER GROUNDHOG: Sorry. Wish I 
could help you, but I’ve retired, you 
know. And it isn’t my problem. 
Goodbye now. 

Sammy Sievutu: Not so fast, my good 
fellow. It is your problem. Mother 

She'll tell 
you. And you’ll be back in business 
again, whether you want to be or 
not. 

(JUNTHER GROUNDHOG: Oh, dear, that 
mustn't happen. 

SAMMY SLeuTH: Then, you'll have to 
help us. 

(JUNTHER 


Nature won’t ask you. 


GrounbuoG: What about 
my sleep? 

WEATHERMAN: It would just be for the 
next six weeks. The rest of the year 
my instruments work all right. 

GUNTHER GROUNDHOG: Six weeks, 

Well, I could do that with 
one forecast. 

Sammy SievutTH: One forecast? 

GUNTHER GROUNDHOG: It’s an ar- 
rangement I worked out with Mr. 
Sun just before I retired. For a 
while I planned to keep up the 


hmm. 


How? 


broadcasts on a part-time basis, but 


I decided even that was too much 
trouble. But I guess I could get up 
That would be better 
than having Mother Nature press 


just once. 

me back into service for full-time 
work. 

SamMMY SiteutH: Now you're talking 
sense. But just what is this arrange- 
ment? 

GUNTHER GROUNDHOG: Well, Mr. Sun 
is in the confidence of both Winter 
and Spring. He’s up there where he 
can see everything that happens, 
too. If Spring is winning out, he was 
to hide behind a cloud. If Winter is 





ahead, he was to shine. If I saw my 
shadow, I’d know we were in for at 
least six more weeks of bad weather 
and I could go back to sleep. 

WEATHERMAN: Six would be 
perfect. But are you sure that you 
can forecast it accurately for six 
weeks? 

GUNTHER GROUNDHOG: Oh, yes. You 
can depend on the winner to hold 
out for at least six weeks. They 
know that if they hold out any 
longer than that, Mother Nature 
will step in and take over. You see 
she has declared March twenty-first 
as Spring’s own day. 

SAMMY SLEUTH 


weeks 


(Consulting his cal- 
endar which he has produced and been 
studying during GUNTHER GROUND- 
The twenty- 
first is seven weeks from today, 
February the second. (70 WraTHer- 
MAN) Why don’t you make it official? 
GUNTHER GROUNDHOG: Just 
year, remember. 
WEATHERMAN: That’s all I need. 


HOG’s explanation): 


once a 

It’s 

only these seasons that give me any 

trouble. My instruments can tell 
me all about the others. 

SAMMY S.LeEutTH: O.K., Oswald, you are 
the witness. In order to help the 
Weatherman hold his job, and so 
that he can sleep, Gunther Ground- 
hog has contracted to come out of 
his winter home on each February 
second and make an official report 
to the Weatherman. 

(GUNTHER GROUNDHOG: Well, if that’s 
settled, I’ll be going back to sleep. I 
came out in such a hurry that I for- 
got my overcoat. (//e ducks back 


under the booth. There 7s a moment's 


silence, then his voice grumbling) I 
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can’t get this door open. 
there it Brr, but it’s cold out 


Oops, 
is. 
there. 
WEATHERMAN § (Siddenly 
life): But what is the report? 
forgot to tell us. 
OswaLp Ow _: Yes, what is the verdict? 


lo 
lle 


coming 


Did he see his shadow, or didn’t he? 

Voice oF GUNTHER GrouNnbDHOG: My 
radio is still tuned in. I heard you, 
Oswald. Of course I saw my shadow, 
stupid. The sun is right on the job 
Now, I’m going back to sleep for six 
more weeks and | don’t want to be 
disturbed again. 

WEATHERMAN 
crophone): Thank you so much. I 


Speaking into the na 


promise not to bother you again until 

February second next year. (Writes 

in the book) I’m putting the date 

down in the weather log — February 
second, Groundhog Day. 

Voice OF GUNTHER GROUNDHOG: It's 
about time I got a little recognition 
around this place. Good night. 
'EATHERMAN: Good 
mean, it 
ing. (Over mike) 
W-E-A-T-H-E-h 


and cold today. 


morning, you 


and is a good morn- 

This is Station 
reporting. — Fair 
Spring ‘Travelers, 
be six 
Do not 


Winter Sleepers, turn 


take warning. ‘There will 
more weeks of bad weather. 
travel yet. 
over and take another nap. Sports 
Lovers, get out your sleds and skis. 
This is an official broadcast direct 
from Gunther Groundhog and will 
be given each year on February sec- 
ond, which hereafter will be known 
as Groundhog Day. Now this is 
Station W-E-A-T-H-E-R signing off 
(SAMMY SLEUTH and OSWALD OWL 
shake hands in mutual admiration of 








their own brilliance, as the WeaTuEr- PRODUCTION NOTES 


, . GUNTHER GROUNDHOG 
MAN hangs up the sign “Back in “ . J 


Jusiness’”’ on the booth. A group of haracters: 6 male; 2 female; 2 male or female; 
; male or female extras as desired. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
° ne » TT > or. > ‘ wes ‘ ait « 

winter sports ¢ quipment come laugh- Costumes: Phe _Weathe rman wears a suit and 
; overcoat. The Farmer wears overalls and 

straw hat in the beginning, but winter 

The Rowin flutters by on his way clothes at close. Mother Nature wears a 


S0YsS and (GIRLS loaded dou niu ith 


ing and chattering across the stage. 


green robe. Sammy Sleuth wears the con- 
hack to the sunny south and the ventional detective’s garb and earries a 
Farmer, bundled up in winter clothes, magnifying glass. The Robin, Bear, Owl, 
and Groundhog may wear full costumes or 
signs to indicate their identity. The Boys 
for firewood. As the curtain falls. the and Girls wear winter or spring clothing to 
As indicate the type of weather they want. 
SEAR ambles in, stretches lazily, and Propertic Instruments and microphone, 
settles himself down by the WeatuEr- weather logbook, “4 Jut to Lunch” sign, 
and “Back in Business” sign, for Weather- 
man; magnifying glass, card, and calendar 
for Sammy Sleuth; banners or signs for 
" mse crowd; winter or spring sports equipment, 
THE END for Boy, Girl, and extras 
Setting: A clearing in the woods. Stage may 
be bare except for the Weatherman’s booth, 
or may be decorated with evergreen trees or 
branches. Booth stands at center backstage, 
and is equipped with a microphone and 
various Other large, prominent instruments. 
There is room behind or under the booth to 
conceal Gunther Groundhog. 
lighting: No special effects 


and swinging his ax, is off to search 


MAN’S booth for another nap.) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
IcxPRESS TO VALLEY FORGE 
(Play on pages 51-59 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: All characters are dressed in ap- 
propriate costumes of the Revolutionary 
period. 


Properties: Scene 1: Knitting, cups, saucers, 
plates, cutlery, teakettle Scene 2: Minia- 
ture, letter 


Setting: The kitchen of the Heather Inn. At 
rear center is a door leading to the yard 
On either side of the door are windows. At 
right isa fireplace. A teakettle hangs in the 
fireplace and before the fireplace is a bench. 
At right of fireplace is a large cabinet. 
Downstage center is a large table with four 
chairs around it. Near the table is a rocking 
chair. Door at left leads to rest of house. 
On rear wall are hooks for hanging clothing. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Valentine Tree 


by Marjorie Barrows 


Characters 

Jiacers, the king’s fool 

MapAM Snap, the fairy dressmaker 

Snip, her husband, the king’s private 
secretary 

KING TWINKEM, the fairy king 

TWINK | 

SQuink ? elf Twinklets 

BLINK } 

Joan, a little girl 

FAIRIES 

Time: Valentine Eve. 

Serrinc: The edge of a fairy wood. 
Gold hearts are blossoming on the 
Valentine Tree at the left and on the 


bushes in front of the screen at right. 


Two stools or tree stumps are on the 
green ground, 

At Rise: No one is on stage, but Farrins 
are heard singing in the distance. 
JIGGERS’ head pops out from behind 
the screen, but pops back again when 
the FAtRiEs come dancing in. 

Farries (Singing to the tune of “Mary- 
land, My Maryland,’ and dancing 
joyously around the wood): Oh, come 

ye fairies, dance and sing, 
Near the Tree of Valentines, 
Dance and prance while bluebells 
ring, 

By the ‘Tree of Valentines; 

Hearts that catch a rainbow gleam, 

Sunset rose and gold will seem, 

Twinkling in a fairy dream 

On the Tree of 

Farries dance off again. 


The 


JIGGERS 


Valentines! 


creeps stealthily out, on all fours, from 
behind the screen. He stops every now 
and then, holding a hand to his ear, 
and then begins searching the ground 
very excitedly.) 
JicGers: The silver penny! The silver 
penny! It must be here! It must be! 
I heard it tinkle as it fell. Ah, here 
it is. The silver penny! ‘The silver 
penny! (//e darts forward, clutches a 
silvery coin in his hand, holds it up 
before him and laughs softly. Then he 
creeps back behind the screen again, 
muttering lo himself. Soon Mapam 
SNAP appears, sewing some tinsel on 
a white cheesecloth scarf, as she 
walks.) 
MapaM SNAP: Oh, dear, ohdearohdear- 
Oh, dear! 
It’s all 
have heartistic costumes for the Val- 
entine Ball. Fairies will be fairies, I 


ohdear! (She sits down, 


sill sewing.) very well to 


know. sut what about meZ Bees- 


wings and butterflies! J have to 


make every single one of them, 


myself. Oh, dear, ohdearohdearoh 
dear, oh! She proc. s her finger and 
The Ut] she hlows 


a whistle that is hanging from a cord 


puts it into her mouth 


around her nec. 
Snipe (Sauntlering in, 


walehe ‘ 


all OvET him, and carri 8 a rhyming 


OWNING. Thi 

wears pinned and strapped 
dictionary): Yes, my love? 

MapAaM Snap (Sewing as fast as she 


can): Snip, what time is it? 








Snip (Peering first at one watch and 
then at another): Seventy-three, no, 
sixty-nine, no, fifty-five, no, ninety- 
one blinks to sunset, my dear. 

Toadstools and tinkle- 

don't 


Here I am, Madam Snap, 


MADAM SNAP: 
bells! Why 


vatehes? 


you wind your 


the fairy dressmaker who creates 
chic costumes for fastidious fairies 

here J am sewing and sewing and 
sewing on all these heartistic gowns 
for the Valentine Jall, while You, MY 
husband and the king’s very private 
the 
Do you call that kind? 
Do you call that helpful? 


Sip GSearching on the ground for some- 


secretary, can’t even give me 


right time 


thing): There, there, my love. Calm 
yourself. [ have to write heartistic 
for the Ball, don’t I? If there’s 


going to be any Valentine Ball. 


SOnps 


MapbamM Snap (Dropping her jaw and 
her sewing): Going to be any! Why, 
What do you mean? 

Sull searching on the 


Just what 


SNIP ground 


If they can’t find 
a Queen of Hearts, 


I say. 
there won’t be 
any Valentine Ball tonight. 


Miapam Swap: But Princess Pussy- 
Willow is beautiful and brave and 
loving And she can compose a 


Why won't she be 
chosen Queen of Hearts? 


heartistic poem! 


Saxip (Seratching his left wing): Waven't 
heard? 


King Twinkem’s mother-in-law, and 


She’s gone off to visit 


you 
she won’t be back here in time. 
Don’t 
It’s not polite. 


MADAM SNAP: scratch your 


Well, 
with the silver penny you and King 


wing, Snip. 


Twinkem can summon another 


Queen of Hearts, can’t you? 





Snip: Ye-es, if we can find the silver 
penny! 

MapAM Snap: Snip! 
you haven’t lost it? 

Snip (Nodding in a bored fashion): | 


You haven’t — 


suppose so. It must have slipped 
from my pocket. I only hope Jiggers 
won’t find it. 

Mapam Snap (Joining the search): If 
that foolish Jiggers finds it, he’ll do 
something dreadfully silly with it, 
and then there won’t be a Valentine 
Ball tonight. 
our shop for it? 


Have you looked in 

Don’t seratch your 
wing! (They exit, and distant fairy 
muste 1s heard. JIGGERS creeps out 
from the screen, tossing the silver 
penny up in the air and catching ut 
again. Ile chuckles, then, and dances 

and turns a somersault.) 
Jiccers (To a little homemade, sing- 

song turn): Jiggers found 

The silver penny; 

Other fairies 

Haven’t any. 

Now that they are 

Through with it, 

What shall Jiggers 

Do with it? 

What shall Jiggers 

Do with a? 

What shall 


Do with it? 


Jiggers 
He throws himself 
down on the ground, tossing the 
penny from one hand to the other.) 
Shall he wish for 
Bluebell tarts? 
No, he'll try a 
Queen of Hearts! He 
penny up to his « ye.) 


holds the 


Queen of Hearts! 


(Queen of Hearts! (JOAN en- 


























ters, walking wonderingly, as though 

she were in a dream.) 

JOAN (Sztting down and looking dreamily 
about her): First I came through the 
windless wood and over the brook 
that whispers. Now I am here, and I 
feel so fairylandish. It must be a 
dream. 

JicGrers: Fairylandish! Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Of course you do! 

Joan (Whirling around and seeing him 
for the first time): Why, who are you? 

JiaGers (Kicking his heels together as 
he rolls on the ground, laughing): Ho! 
Ho! Ho! This 7s a fairy wood. I’m 
Jiggers, the king’s fairy fool. Who 
are you? 

JOAN: I’m just Joan. 

JicGers: Well, now you’re going to be 
the Queen of Hearts at the fairies’ 
Valentine Ball. How’l! you like that? 
Here, put this silver penny in your 
pocket (He hands her 
the coin.) 

JOAN (Dreamily): The — Queen — of 
Hearts — I'd love that. I’d 
(She closes her eyes.) 

Jiccers: They’ll find her when she 
wakes up. But they won’t know she 
has the silver penny in her pocket 


- that way. 


love 


upside down! Oh, what a joke! Ho! 
Ho! Ho! 
Soon the 


join hands for a dance. 


He prances out, laughing. 
Fairies enter and start to 
Then they 

discover JOAN, and draw back.) 
Ist Farry: Look! A |ittle girl! 


2nd Fairy: She looks brave and 
beautiful! 

3RD Farry: And kind! 

Ist Farry: Perhaps she'll be our 


(Queen of Hearts. 
ALL: Our Queen of Hearts! 


hands and dance, 


The y join 


singing the same 


fairy song that they sang before. 
Towards the end, Joan wakes up and 
watches them.) 

Ist Farry: She’s awake now. 

2nD Farry: Sh! Here comes King 
Twinkem and his Twinklets! 

3rD Farry: And Snip and Madam 
Snap. (King Twinkem, the Twink- 
LETS, SNIP, and MADAM SNapP enter. 

King Twinkem: You can’t find the 
silver penny, Snip? How careless of 


See? 


you! Oh, dear me! 

Twink: Oh 

SQuINK: Dear 

Bunk: Me! 

Kina Twinkem: The Twinkems never 
lose their silver pennies. ‘They’re al- 
ways careful. = (/e 
Hello! What's all that? 

Twink: What’s 

SquInk: All 

Bunk: That? 

Snip (Scratching his wing and yawn- 


JOAN.) 


SEES 


ing): The creature seems to be a 
little girl, Your Majesty. 

MapaM Snap (frowning and pulling 
SNIP’S Oh, Your 
won't she do for the Queen of Hearts? 

Kine Twinkem: She might. But it’s 

The Twinkems 


Majesty, 


arm): 


all most irregular. 
never have little girls in their woods. 
Let’s investigate. 

Twink: Let’s 

SQuINK: Inves 

Bunk: Tigate! 

KinG Twinkem: Come here, little girl 


Who are vou? How did you get 
here? 
Joan (Shyly): Please, Your Majesty, 


I’m Joan. I got lost in a windless 
wood while chasing a wild dog awa‘ 
from some little bunnies 


Ist Farry: She’s beautiful. 














2nd Fairy: She’s brave 
3npD Farry: She’s kind 
Sxip (Pulling KinG 'TWInkem’s sleeve 
and whispering loudly in his ear): 
Why don’t you ask her to make up a 
valentine rhyme? She must do that, 
know, if she’s to be Queen of 
Hearts 


Vou 


KING TWINKEM: Stop tickling my ear! 

\MIADAM SNAP: She must be Queen of 
Hearts, Your Majesty. We can’t 
have all my heartistic costumes go 
to waste 

King Twinkem: Oh, all right. See 
here, little girl, we'll make you our 
Queen of Hearts tonight, before you 
vo home, if you can make up a nice 
valentine about me 

Twink: Think 


You 


” 


Think you can? 


SQuINK: 
Buink: Can 
Sxipe (Handing her a book): This rhym- 
Ing dictionary ought to help you. 


Joan (Looking through the book): My 
thoughts feel tangled, but Ill try. 


The i all stand 


grinning face 


waiting.  JIGGERS’ 
pops oul behind 
the screen to show he’s u ailing, loo.) 


llow’s this? 


from 


Iwinkem, be my valentine, 
Fat old pumpkin, please be mine! 
lair Hiding their smiles (,00d- 


he 


~ 


vip and \TApAM SNAP: Gracious! 


King ‘Pwinkem: That a valentine? 
Curl, how dare you? Most insulting! 

Twink: Most 

SQuiInk: In 

SLINK: Sulting! 


Joan: The words don’t seem to come 


right. Pll try again 
Twinkem, vou’re a scarecrow king; 
13 


my valentine, old thing! 





Auu: Terrible! Dreadful! 

3rp Farry: She won’t do. 

Joan: How’s this? 

Twinkem, hear me ’ere we part, 
To you Ill never give my heart! 

Au: Chase her away! 

Joan (Hopefully): How’s this? 

The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Butter’s fat and so are you! 

KinGc Twinkem (Taking a tape measure 
oul of his pocket and measuring his 
waistline): ’'m not. Put her out! 

Au: Put her out! 

Ho! 


3rp Fatry: Jiggers! 


Jiacers: Ho! Ho! Put her out! 

I’m sure he’s had 
something to do with this! 

2xp Fairy: It’s one of his jokes. 

Isv Farry: She’s bewitched! 

Mapam Snap: If she’s bewitched, then 
she’s wearing the silver penny upside 

Search her! 


Fatries (Taking penny from her pocket 


dow n. 


Ilere is the penny! 
KinG Twinkem: Well! Now let’s see if 

you can make up a proper valentine 

to me! 
Joan (Happily 

The poppy’s red, the bluebell’s blue, 

Oh, King Twinkem, I love you! 
King Twinkem: That’s better. That’s 
He touches her with 
his wand.) Now vou’re the Queen of 
Hearts! 


much better. 


TWINK: Queen 
SQUINK: Of 
BiuiInk: Hearts! As the 


off the stage for a moment, JIGGERS 


FAIRIES run 


disappears, and MADAM SNAP throws 


a sparkling valentine cape around 
JOAN and puts a crown of hearls upon 
hi F head 

King Twinkem: Very becoming, eh, 


Snip? Now let’s begin the party! 

















Twink: Let’s 

Squink: Begin 

Bunk: The party! (The Fatries now 
run back on the stage, wearing strings 
of hearts around their necks, and 

They 

carry balloons and throw confetti into 

the air as they dance with JOAN 

around the Valentine Tree, singing): 


hearts pinned on their wings. 


Oh, come, ye fairies, dance and sing, 

Near the Tree of Valentines, 

Dance and prance while bluebells 
ring, 

By the Tree of Valentines; 

Hearts that catch a rainbow gleam, 

Sunset rose and gold will seem, 

Twinkling in a fairy dream 

On the Tree of Valentines! (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue VALENTINE TREE 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female; 3 male or female; 
male or female extras as desired. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Jiggers wears a traditional jester’s 
costume. Madam Snap wears a short dress 
and apron. Snip wears an elf suit with 
watches strapped and pinned all over him 
lf Twinklets wear elf suits. Fairies wear 
filmy white or pastel costumes. Joan wears 
everyday school clothes. All characters 
except Joan wear cardboard or cloth wings 


Properties: Silver penny, for Jiggers; rhyming 
dictionary, for Snip; pincushion, tinsel, and 
white cheesecloth scarf, for Madam Snap; 
tape measure, for King Twinkem; strings 
of hearts, paper hearts, balloons, and COn- 
fetti, for Fairies. 

Setting: The edge of a fairy wood. At the left 
is a Valentine Tree and at the right are 
Valentine bushes, covered with gold hearts 
Behind the bushes at right is a sereen. Two 
stools or tree stumps are on the green 
ground 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Jester and the King’s Tarts 


by Francis L. Kroll 


(‘haract rs 
JESTER 
Prime \IINISTER 
Lorp oF THE TREASURY 
KING 
(JUEEN 
PRINCESS 

‘Time: Long, long ago. 

SerrinG: A room in the King’s palace. 
Near the center of the room 7s a large 
table with several chairs around it. 

Ar Rise: The Jester is on stage. He 
has a tray, on which there 
tarts. 


two 
As he walks about the room, he 


SCOHIS puzile d. 


are 


JESTER: Now what was | supposed to 


do with these? 

They'd be good with a bit of cheese. 
(Shakes his head. Sets the plate on 
the table.) 

Seems there was something I should 
have done, 

A task finished or an errand 
(He goes oul left as the 
MINISTER and thi 
‘TREASURY enter right. 
Sef the tit 
talking together to notice him.) 

Prime Minister: Nothing works out 
any 


run. 
PRIME 
LORD OF THE 
Ih dou snl 
loo busy 


and they are 


more. People object to every 
plan | suggest. 

LorD OF THE Treasury: It’s the same 

with me. You would think paying a 

small tax was a hardship on every- 

one 


\lrnrstier: | wouldn’t call 


taxes we 


Prime the 


pav small taxes 


Lorp OF THE TreASsURY (Sulkily): You 
are complaining, too. I might point 
out that I’m not fond of some of the 
laws you propose. 

Prime Minister: Come, come. We 

We are going to 

have to work together if we are to 


mustn’t quarrel. 


stay out of the dungeon. The King 
isn’t happy with either of us. 

LORD OF THE TREASURY: Yes, I know. 
The King is always hard to please. 
Ile has 


please since the Jester has become 


become much harder to 
such a favorite of the Princess. 

Prime Muinisrer: If we could think of 
a plan to make the Jester lose favor 
with the King or the Princess, our 
lot would be easier. 

Lorp OF THE TREASURY: That would 
help us. 


(Sighs) ‘There’s no need 


trying. As you so well stated, we 

have to work together if we are to 

We have 
no time to plan trouble for the 
Jester. 

Prime Minisrer: Oh, for the good old 
days! 


stay out of the dungeon. 


Do you remember when the 
Queen would bake a whole plateful 
of tarts for the King and he would 
give us some of them? 

Lorp Or THE TREASURY: Indeed I do! 

the 


strawberry 


I remember the time he gave 
Jester a whole jar of 


That 


King 


jam as a reward. was before 
had the 


making the price of sugar so high. 
Prime Minister: If I hadn’t found a 


you issue a decree 





way to get the price of sugar higher, 
the people who make sugar would 
have been very angry. They would 
have urged the King to throw both of 
us into the dungeon. (Both of them 
notice the plate of tarts on the table.) 

Lorp oF THE TREASURY (Bending to 
get a closer look): 1 believe these were 
made with sugar. 

Prime Minister: Of course they were 
made with sugar. ‘They are the tarts 
the Queen made for the King. She 
always uses sugar. 

LorD OF THE TREASURY: They look 
tempting. I wish we dared eat them. 

Prime Minisrer (T'houghtfully): So do 
I. (Suddenly he strikes the table ex- 
citedly.) We can. 

Lorb OF THE TREASURY: Of course we 
can eat them, that is, if we want to 
go to the dungeon for the rest of our 
lives. 


PrimE Minister: Not only can we eat 


them and stay out of the dungeon, 
but we can have the Jester thrown 
into it. 

LORD OF THE TREASURY (Doubtfully) : 
That doesn’t sound possible. 

Prime Minisrer: I[t’ll be simple. I’m 
sure the Jester carried the tarts here. 
Probably he has already forgotten 
where he put them. 

LorD OF THE TREASURY: He is very 
absent-minded. (Catching the Prime 
MINISTER’S enthusiasm) I 
your plan will work. Let’s eat the 

(Each of them takes a tart and 
eals it.) These are delicious. 

Prime Minister: I not 
quite up to the Queen’s best, but 
they'll do. Let’s leave before anyone 


believe 
tarts. 


would say 


We want to make sure that 
the Jester gets the blame. 


sees us. 


73 


LORD OF THE ‘T'REASURY (Sees the KING 
entering left): We're too late. 
comes the King. 

Prime Minister: He didn’t see us eat- 
ing the tarts. Be careful what you 

This will work out all right. 


Here 


say. 
(KING enters angrily waving a check.) 
King: Deductions for income tax, 
amusement tax, road tax, reading 
tax, writing tax, health tax, retire- 
ment tax, and a dozen other taxes. 
There’s hardly any pay left at all. 
Lorp OF THE ‘TREASURY: We have to 
have money to run the government. 
Kina: Of course you do, but there is a 
limit. You’re taking so much out of 
my check that I have scarcely any 
money left. PRIME 
MINISTER) | don’t like this new plan 


of yours that made the price of sugar 


(Turns on the 


so high. The Queen hardly does any 
baking at all. 
Prime Muinistrer: I'!) change the law. 
Kina (Hastily): Don’t do that. Your 
changes are always for the worse. 
It’s bad enough as it Is. 
Prime MINisTrer: Very 
Majesty. 


well, Your 

KING: Ring the bell and have a servant 
bring my bowl. 

Prime Minister: This is Thursday 
You to 
Saturday. We have to balance the 
budget. 

KING: Oh, yes. 
have my pipe. 

Prime Minister (Shakes 
You’ ve had it once today. 

Kine: My fiddlers three? (Answers 
himself) This is their day off. (7'ri- 
umphantly) Vil have my tarts. I 
know the Queen baked two for me. 

LorD OF THE TREASURY: Tarts? 


aren’t have a bowl until 


I almost forgot. [ll 


his head): 





KInG ([mpatiently): Yes, tarts. 

Lord or THE Treasury: But, Your 
Majesty. I can’t — that is 

Prime Minister: He’s trying to say, 
Your Majesty, it would be bad for 
your dignity if you had so important 
a person as the Lord of the Treasury 
run so small an errand 

He's probably think- 

ing of his own dignity 


KainG: Humph. 


LORD OF THE TREASURY 
Your Majesty. 
important, 


Not at all, 
It’s only that some- 
the 
Jester, should bring your tarts. The 


one less perhaps 
King must uphold his dignity. 

KinG: I’m not so sure the Jester is less 
Important. 

PRIME Here 
Queen and the Princess. 


come the 
I’ll ask the 
Queen where she put the tarts. The 
Lord of the Treasury and I 
enter 


MINISTER: 


will 


bring them QUEEN and 
PRINCESS) 

QUEEN: Good morning, Your Majesty. 

KinG: Good morning, Your Majesty. 

Princess (Curtsies) : 

lather. 


KING 


(;ood morning, 


To Queen): Did you leave the 
tarts in the kitchen, my dear? 

CU KEN No. 
offered to bring them to you. I gave 


Surprised The Jester 
them to him 
Prime MINISTER: So the King gets no 

turts today. 
King (Angrily): What do you mean? 
Lorp or Tue Treasury: [lis meaning 
is clear. ‘The Jester offered to bring 
started with 


So the 


the tarts to you. He 
them. You didn’t get them. 
Jester must have eaten them. Kvery- 
one knows he ts absent-minded, and 
he will depend on that to keep him 
out of trouble 


Kina: For shame! Accusing the Jester 

Hle is absent- 
minded, but he’s honest. 

Prime Minisrer: If you are sure of his 
honesty, why don’t you make a law 
that whoever is guilty of taking the 
tarts is to be cast into the dungeon? 


of stealing my tarts! 


Lorp oF THE Treasury (Nervously): 
Let’s not be hasty. That is a big 
punishment for so small a erime. 
(Aside to the Prime MINtIster) I 
thought you wanted to stay out of 
the dungeon. 

Prime Minister (Aside): Don’t worry. 
They'll think the Jester stole them. 
KING: | proclaim: 
Whoever is found guilty of stealing 
my the 


Small crime, is it? 


tarts is to be cast into 
dungeon. 

(QUEEN: It is a strain on the budget for 
me to bake even two tarts. 

think it 


would be a good idea to take the 


LorD OF THE TREASURY: I 


guilty person’s wages for a month 
and give the money to the Queen. 
Then she could afford to make de- 
licious tarts for all of us. 

KinG: Forsooth! A good plan! I don’t 
know which plan is best. 
JESTER) 


(Enter 


JesTer: Greetings to you, O King. 


Words of wisdom for you I bring. 
Make all laws with thoughtful care. 
The dungeon will scarcely hold a 
pair. 
KInG: Those are wise words, although 
I don’t see the meaning of the last 
Nevertheless, after careful 
thought, I think the plans suggested 


line. 


by the Lord of the Treasury and the 
Prime Minister are excellent. 
Jester: Any plan of theirs would 


\W ithout a doubt be very good, 





Yet, *twere better to hesitate 

Than to repent too late. 
out left) 

Prime Minister: He’s running away. 


(He goes 


That proves he’s guilty. 

QUEEN: Why should he run away? He 
doesn’t even know what the plan is. 
LorD OF THE TREASURY: He must have 

been listening. 

Kine: I care little for idle charges. 
Bring the Jester back. We’!l soon 
learn whether or not he is guilty. 

Prime Minister: The Lord of 
Treasury and I will get him. 

Kine: Very well. (Prime MINISTER 
and LORD OF THE TREASURY exit.) 

Princess: They seem anxious to fasten 
suspicion upon the Jester. 

Kine: I’m afraid they don’t like him 
very well. 
clown, but often his advice is better 
than theirs. 

QUEEN: I am reminded of an old say- 
ing, “The guilty fleeth when no man 
pursueth.” 

KinG: You, 
guilty? 

QUEEN 


ways of fleeing besides just running 


the 


He is supposed to be a 


too, think the Jester 


(Snuling): There are other 
away. 
Princess (Excitedly): 


to make the innocent appear guilty. 


Such as trying 


KinG: None of this makes sense to me. 
(Enter Jester PRIME 
MINISTER LORD OF THE 
TREASURY.) 

JESTER (Bowing to the KING): 

I am told, Your Majesty, 
That you would question me, 


between the 
and the 


That you wish me to explain 


A matter not quite plain. 
Kine: Did they tell you what I want 
you to explain? 


Prime Minister: He didn’t give us a 
chance. 

Jester (Kagerly): Now I recall what | 

forgot. 
I was carrying tarts quite hot. 
I set them somewhere so they’d cool. 
A Jester? Why I’m just a fool. 
(He goes out as though walking ina 
daze.) 

LorD OF THE TREASURY: He’s running 
away again. 

QuEEN (Impatiently): He isn’t running 
away. He’s looking for the tarts. 
He'll be back. 

Kina: I wish he would stand still for a 
few minutes. He is the one who can 
solve the mystery. 

Prime Minister: There’s no mystery. 
Summon Have him 
There he 


will be still long enough for you to 


the guards. 
thrown into the dungeon. 


question him. 

QUEEN: You seem anxious to have the 
Jester thrown into the dungeon. 

Kina: I don’t want to go there to ques- 
tion him. It’s a disagreeable place. 

LORD OF THE TREASURY (Shuddering): 
Indeed it is. 

Princess: I hope the guilty one is soon 
there. (Hnter Jester. Ie is running 
about looking for the tarts like a dog 
following a scent.) 

Kine: Just a 


would ask some questions. 


Jester. We 
We fain 


moment, 


would find the tarts. 
QUEEN (To JesTER): 
If we don’t find the tarts, someone Is 


It is important. 


going to the dungeon for stealing. 
(The Jester stops and looks at her 
as though trying to understand. 
Lorp oF THE Treasury: The Prime 
Minister and [ saw you in this room 


with the tarts. Where are they now? 





Prime MInN- 
ISvTER lo the Lorb OF THE TREASURY): 
Now I’m able 
To remember. I 
table. 
Prime 


Jesrer (Looks from the 


Thank you. 
put them on the 


Minister: Why aren’t they 
there now? 

Princess: Someone must have taken 
them 

Jester (Thinking): If I 

would I do? (11 


finds the answer.) 


stole them, 

what pauses, then 

Why I’d put the blame on you or 

He points lo the Prime M1N- 
and the THE 
‘TREASURY. ) 

And 


vest! 


you. 
ISTER LORD OF 


look at the Prime Muinister’s 


A tart crumb! Now whom shall we 
arrest? 

He ate 
my tarts and tried to put the blame 


KinG: That is a tart crumb. 
onto the Jester. To the dungeon 
with you. 

(QUEEN: That’s what I suspected. 

Lord OF THE TREASURY (Angrily to 

the Prime Minister): If you didn’t 

eat so messily, we wouldn’t have 
heen caught. 

Princess: [’m not so sure, Sir Lord of 
the ‘Treasury. ‘There’s a spot of 

jelly on your tie 


You 


dungeon 


KING: the 


two are 


going to 

Jesren: Remember, Sire, I said make 
all laws with thoughtful care? 

The dungeon will searcely hold a 
pair? 

Although you accepted their plan, 


Still change it you can 


Kina: Why should I change it? They 
deserve to be punished. 


Jester: In the dungeon, they'll do no 


good. 
Neither mow your lawn nor chop 
your wood. 

Workers are needed in every field. 
Change your law. It isn’t sealed. 
Kina: There’s wisdom in your words, 

Still I made the law. 
well change it. 
()uEEN: As the Jester said, “It isn’t 


sealed.” 


I can’t very 


As long as you haven’t 
affixed your seal, you can change it. 

Kine: Forsooth! I can and I shall. I 
decree the guilty ones are to mow the 
lawn, chop kindling for the cooks, 
and polish the royal chariot. 

Prime Minister: That is 


eating 


a severe 

for tart. 
However, I’m glad that I don’t have 
to go to the dungeon. For saving me 
from that, [ thank you, Sir Jester. 

LorD OF THE TREASURY: I thank you, 
too, Sir Jester. You have treated us 
better than we deserve. 


punishment one 


Jesrer (Airily): Oh, it isn’t you I’ve 

saved. 

"Tis myself who would have slaved 
Mowing lawns and chopping wood. 
In the dungeon you’d do no good. 

Princess (Looking admiringly at him): 
Isn’t he the smartest man? 

KING: Sir Jester, fetch my seal 
This law [’ll ne’er repeal. 

Forsooth, he has me doing it, too. 
(Curtain) 


THE END 


(Production Notes on page 80) 





The Crooked Jar 


by Ronald Lackmann 


Characters 
Peter Porrer 
Mrs. Porrer 
CUSTOMER 
CusToMER’s WIFE 
Mayor’s WIFE 
CHILDREN 


SertinG: Peter Potter's pottery 
In the back of the shop are several 


shop. 


shelves, on which are placed various 


shaped and sized bowls, jars, and pots. 
All alone, in the middle of one shelf, 
is a crooked jar. In front of the shelves 
are a counter, a work table, and a tea 
table. 

At Rise: Perer Porrer is behind the 
counter, waiting on the CUSTOMER 
and the CusTOMER’sS WIFE. 

Perer ([anding several bowls to the 
CustToMER): I do hope you’re satis- 
fied with these bowls 

CUSTOMER: fine, Mr. 
Potter. 

Customer’s Wire: It’s no wonder you 
have such a successful business, Mr. 
Potter. You do such beautiful work. 

She sees the blue bowl on the 
table.) What a lovely blue bowl! 

Prrer: It’s for the Mayor’s wife. 


They’re just 


worl 


She’s 

coming by this evening to pick it up 
CusToMerR (Ife has noticed the littl 

crooked jar on the middle shelf): It’s 
that little 
that shelf, 
among all the pretty pieces of pot 


very nice, but, what is 


crooked jar doing on 


{ ery ? 


Prrer: Oh, that 
to throw it away, but I’ve been so 
busy lately that I haven’t had time 
to take it down from the shelf. 


I’ve been meaning 


CusToMEr: It isn’t a very attractive 
piece of work. 

Perer: I made that jar a long time ago. 
CustomMer’s Wire: We'd 
going home, husband. 
supper time, and Mr. Potter has to 
finish that 

wife. 
CusromMer: Very well. 


better be 
It’s nearly 


bowl for the Mayor's 


(They start to 
go.) Good evening, Mr. Potter 

Perer: Good evening. 

CusToMEr’s Wikre: Thank you again 
for making us such a lovely set of 
bowls. 

Prerer: Thank you for letting me make 
them for you. Good evening. (7'he 

WIFE 


leave. Preren closes the shop door, and 


CusToMeR and CusToMERr’s 


goes lo the work table. Tle piel: up 
the blue bowl and starts to paint it 

Mrs. Porrer (Entering from the 
kitchen): Aren't you vith 
the bowl, Peter? It’s late, 


and your supper will be 


finished 
getting 
ready very 
SOON. 
Prrer: I was tal 
The bow] is almost finished, deat 
Mrs. Porrern: We have 
soup tonight, Peter 
Chen 11! 
finish this bow! 
of paint on the 
finished ! 


Ing care OF & custome! 
yvour iavorite 
Potato oup. 
work even faster to 
Ili puls a final dab 
howl ‘There, it’s 


PETER: 





Ms. 
husband has jus finished painting): 
It’s just beautiful, Peter. 


Porrer (Looking at the bowl her 
I’m sure 
it will bring a pretty penny. 

It’s for the \layor’s 


by this 


wile. 


PRTER: 

She’s coming evening to 
pick ittup. I do hope it’s dry by the 
li she likes my 
work, she’s sure to order a complete 


dishes 


needed a new set of dishes the day 


time she gets here. 


set ol She mentioned she 
she ordered this bowl. 

MIs Looking at the shelves 
wath all the bou ls and Jars and pots 

\W hen she 


wonderful pots, and jars and bowls 


POTTER 


upon them): sees all the 
you've made, she’s sure to give you 


the order for her dishes. (She 
the little crooked jar on the middle 
shelf What is that doing there? 
She runs to the shelf and takes the 


thought 


SCOES 


crooked jar down. | you 
had thrown this crooked jar away! 

Pierer: | meant to, my dear, but I’ve 
been so busy lately — and ~~ after 
all, it is the first piece of pottery I 
ever made 

Mis. Porrer: And the v 

Piren: I 


you, but 


orst! 

know it must seem silly to 

| just couldn't throw it 
aWAay 

Mrs. 
leave it on. the 
Mayor's wife 


Porren: Nevertheless, we can’t 
shelf, 


will see it 


where the 
when she 
comes by to pick up her blue bowl. 
What would she say if she saw that 
Ii) tell you what 


say. She’d say, Peter Potter makes 


crooked jar? she'd 


poor pottery, that’s what she’d say 
People always look at a workman’s 
poor work before they SeCe the good 
has done! If must 


things he you 


keep this ugly jar, you should hide 
it right away! 
Prerer: I suppose you’re right. This 
evening a customer did notice it 
sitting there on the middle shelf. 


? 


Mrs. Porrer: You see? Of course I’m 


right. (Looking around the room) 
Now, where shall we hide it? 

Prerer: Behind the other pieces— of 
pottery? 

Mrs. Porrer: No, no, no! What if 

you removed the pieces of pottery, 

hiding the crooked jar, for a cus- 
tomer. He would be sure to see it. 

Prrern: Under the stove? 

Mrs. Porrer: For goodness’ sake, no! 
It gets very warm under the stove. 
It will break! If you put it under the 

throw it 

(She 


goes to the tea table which is covered 


stove, you might as well 


away, and not hide it at all. 


with a table cloth) This, will be a good 

place to hide it. It will be covered 
by this cloth. (She puts the crooked 
jar under the tea table, and covers it 
with the tablecloth.) 

Preven: After the Mayor's wife has left, 
we'll put it back on the shelf again. 
Mrs. Porrer: We'll do nothing of the 

kind. Suppose someone wishing to 
buy something comes into the shop 
before you have a chance to hide it, 
and sees it on the shelf? You'll be 
sure to lose a customer. 
you’re right. We 


Pierer: Yes, ves, 


must keep the crooked jar hidden. 
There ts a knock at the door.) 


\Irs. That 
\MIavor’s wife now. 
Thank 


It’s nice and dry. 


Porrer: must be the 


Prerer: goodness her bowl is 
ready! 
Mrs 
her, 


Porrer: Vil open the door for 
She goes to the door and opens 





it. The Mayor’s Wire and several 
CHILDREN enter.) 

Mayor’s Wire: Good evening, Mr. 
and Mrs. Potter. 
you for opening your shop to me 


I’m so grateful to 


this evening. 
Prrer: It’s my pleasure. I see you've 


brought your lovely children with 
you. 

Mayor’s Wire: Yes. When they heard 
I was paying a visit to Mr. Potter’s 
shop, my children and their play- 
mates insisted I bring them along. 

Perer (He holds the finished blue bowl 
up for her inspection): And here is 
your bowl. 

Mayor’s Wire: Oh, isn’t it lovely, 
children? Look at the Mr. 
Potter has made. 

Ist Cuitp: There are so many pretty 


be wi 


things in this shop, Mother. 
2nd Cuitp (Looking at the 

Look at all the 

yellow and blue. 
SRD CHILD: 


she lves) : 
colors —— green and 


Look at that round, fat 
bowl! 

imu Cuitp: And the long, 

Mayor’s Wire: They are 
aren't they children? 

CHILDREN: Yes! Yes! 

Mayor’s Wire: I'd like to thank you 
again, Mr. Potter, for making me 


thin one! 
very lovely, 


this beautiful bowl. It is just per- 

fect. It will surely look so very nice 

on my dining room table as a center- 

piece. (The children have begun to 
look around the shop, poking here and 
there among the shelves) And because 
you have done such a beautiful job 
on this bowl, I would like you to 
make me a complete set of dishes. 

Pierer: IT would be most happy to 
make them for you 


Mayor’s Wire: I'd like to have them 
in the same color as this bowl. 

Prerer: They'll be ready in one month. 

Mayor’s Wire: That will be just fine. 

Isr Cuomo (Who has found the littl 
crooked jar under the tea table 
Mother, Mother, look at this funny 
jar. 

2nD Cuitp (uns over to see what the 

other child has found): It’s crooked, 

and not painted as nicely as. the 
other things. 

3rD CuiLp: It’s ugly! 

Isr Cuiip: Isn’t it strange, mother? 

Mayor’s Wire: Let me see it, children 

Mrs. Porrer: Oh, you don’t want to 
look at that crooked jar. 

Perer: It’s just a mistake! 

Mrs. Porrern: My husband’s pottery 
wheel broke as he was making it. 
Perer: It was the very first: piece of 

pottery I ever made. My work has 
improved since then, 


Mrs. 


allow 


Porrer: Surely you will still 


my husband to make your 


dishes. That crooked jar is no ex 
ample of his work. 

Mayor’s Wire: Of course, I still want 
your husband to make my dishes 


Mrs. Relieved): We'll just 


throw this little erooked jar away, 


POTTER 


right now! 
Ist Cuitp: Don’t throw it away! 
Peer (7'0 the child): 


of much value to anyone. 


Sut it isn’t really 


2np CuiLp: You said it was the very 
first piece of pottery you ever made. 

Perer: Well, yes, it is, but it’s so un 
attractive. 

Mayor’s Wire: The little crooked jar 
isn’t very attractive, | must admit, 
but perhaps you wouldn’t have been 

these beautiful 


able to make all 





pieces of pottery if you hadn’t made 
this little crooked jar first. 
iH Curip: In school, | 
The first 
wasn’t very good, but when I drew 


made two 
drawings. one I drew 
the same picture again, it was much 
better than the first one. 
Perer: That little crooked jar was a 
mistake. 
Mayor’s Wire: We can learn from our 
Mr. Potter. 
Our 
to do. 


mistakes, 
Isr CHILD: 
what not 
Mother? 
Mayor’s Wire: Yes, of course, dear. 
tru Curio: Put the little crooked jar 
back on the shelf, Mr. Potter. 
Stu Cutty: With all the pretty pieces 
of pottery. 

Ist Curio: That crooked jar will help 
you to remember what not to do. 
Mayor’s Wire (T'0 the children): Well, 
children, it’s time for us to go home. 
Mr. Potter is a very busy man. 
Goodbye, Mr. and Mrs. Potter. I 
shall be back in one month for my 


mistakes show us 


Isn’t that right, 


dishes. 
Perer: Good evening, and thank you. 
Wire: Thank the little 
crooked jar 
ALL (Together): Goodbye! (,o0dbye! 
The Mayor’s Wire and the Cut.- 
DREN leave Perer takes the little 
crooked jar and places it on the middle 
shelf PRrER \Ins. Porrer 
smile as they look at the little crooked 
ar on the middle shelf, and the cur- 


\Iayor’s 


and 


tain falls.) 


THe END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
THe CrRookep JAR 


Characters: 2 male; 3 female; 5 or more, male 
or female. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress or traditional peasant 
costumes may be used. Peter Potter may 
wear a smock or work apron. Mrs. Potter 
wears an apron. The Mayor’s Wife is 
dressed in more fashionable clothes than 
the others. 


Properties: Bowls, pots, and jars of all shapes 
and sizes, including one blue bowl and one 
very crooked jar. 


Setting: Peter Potter’s pottery shop. In the 
back of the shop are several shelves, on 
which are placed bowls, pots, and jars. 
In the middle of one shelf, all alone, is a 
crooked jar. In front of the shelves are a 
counter, a work table, and a tea table. The 
tea table is covered with a cloth. Peter’s 
tools, clay, etc., may be placed on the work 
table. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tne JesTeR AND THE KiNa’s Tarts 
(Play on pages 72-76) 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Court costumes for all. The King 
and Queen wear crowns; the Princess wears 
a coronet. Jester wears a_ traditional 
Jester’s costume and a pointed cap with 
bells on it. 


Properties: A tray with two tarts on it, for the 
Jester; check, for the King 


Setting: A room in the King’s palace. Near 
the center of the room is a large table with 
several chairs around it. The rest of the 
room may be furnished as desired to give it 
the appearance of a palace 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Curtain Raiser 





Briefly Speaking 


by Paul S. McCoy 


Characters 
IRENE, at the typewriter 
WILSON, a salesman 
Tom, [rene’s friend 
HANNA, the cleaning woman 
Time: Early afternoon. 
SETTING: An_ office 
Doors at right and left lead to the outer 
hall of the building and to a private 
office adjoining the reception room. A 
small sign, neatly lettered “Private,” 
1s allached to the left door. Down left 
are a receptionist’s desk with attached 
Near 
center of room and slightly upstage 


reception room. 


typewriter stand and a chair. 


are three office chairs, placed side by 
side ina row. On the desk is a sign, 
“Be Brief!” 

Ar Rise: IRENg&, an attractive, smartly- 
groomed young woman, sits typing. 
As she types, WILSON enters noisily 
from right, carrying a brief case. 
WILSON ts the typical high-pressure 
salesman, too talkative, too energetic, 
and too self-assured. 

Winson (Loudly and impressively, as 
he crosses to desk); Good afternoon! 
Good afternoon! (IRENE looks up 

the She 

around in her chair to face Wiuson. 


from typewriter. swings 
She is annoyed.) My name is Wilson 

Sam Wilson the Sam Wilson. 
(He whips a card from his pocket, 
thrusts at at Irene.) My card. 
(IRENE lakes card. W1i.son breezily 
flips off his hat.) 


I’m here to see 
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your boss, my little chick. I don’t 
know his name, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter. He'll be tickled me, 
plenty tickled. This is my first trip 
in these parts. But it’s a great day 
for the people I’ve consented to 


to see 


call on. 

IRENE (Rufiled): Please! 

WILson (Pays no attention lo IRENE’s 
protest): I’m not one to boast, but 
I’m probably the best salesman in 
this state —- in the nation, probably! 
And what a line I’m_ offering 
what a line! Everybody’s absolutely 
begging for an order through good 
old Sam Wilson. Folks say it’s an 
honor when I (He 
flashes a confident smile.) So Vil just 
breeze on into the office of 
boss. (He starts for door left.) 


J 
call on ’em. 


your 


IRENE (Angrily culs in, as she jumps 


up): Stop! 
Winson (/lesilates, turns to 
Me? But I’m Sam Wilson. 
And 


IRENE): 

I have a 

reputation. when I start 
talking 

IRENE (i mphatically): exactly! 

WILSON lo 
center): Hey, are you trying to give 
me the brush-off? 

IRENE (Sharply): Yes! 


WiLson (After a puzzled pause): 


(Annoyed, as he returns 


You 
know something? You’re a funny 
What’s the matter? Can’t 

you answer in more than one word? 
IRENE: No! 


dame. 





Wiison: Then let good old Sam Wil- 
son tip you off. If you don’t speak 
up and talk right out in this world, 
you won't (But IrENE suddenly 
snatches the “Be Brief!” sign from 
desk.) 

IRENE (Grimly points to sign): Look! 

Witson (For a moment taken aback): 
What’s that? 

IreENE (Displays sign for Wu1.son’s 
benefit): Read! 

Wison (feads): “Be Brief!” (Scoffs, 
as he looks up.) So that’s the reason 
for this one-word monkey business. 

IRENE: Certainly. 

Winson: Well, if you want to know 
what I think 

IRENE (Cuts in, as she points to row of 
chairs): Sit! 

Witson (Protests): Hold on, now! I 
told you I was Sam Wilson and I — 

IRENE (Commandingly): Sit! (Again 
WILSON starts to protest, then gives up 
with a shrug.) 

Wison: Okay, sister, okay. (WILSON 
struls toward the third chair, the one 
nearest door left. But Irene swrftly 
moves to him. Roughly she grasps 
Witson’s coat collar, pulls him away 
from third chair.) 

IRENE (Loudly, as she does so): No! 

Wiison (Squirms): Hey, cut it out! 

IRENE (Marches WiLSoNn fo first chair, 
the one most removed from door left): 
There! (She indicates first chair.) 

WILson (Frees himself, turns to IRENE): 
But look where I’ll be anchored, 

the chair from the 


sister last 


door. And if anybody else walks in, 
you might put ’em ahead of me. 
IRENE: Exactly! 
Witson: But I’m not in the habit of 
waiting. 


IreNE (Points to first chair): Sit. 
(WiLsoN hesitates, then unhappily 
obeys. IRENE returns to desk.) 

WILson (A fler a pause): Listen, stormy 
weather, if I were your boss, you 
wouldn’t last five minutes. 

Irene (Turns warningly): Enough! 

WILSON: See here, can’t you stretch a 
sentence into more than one word? 
First thing you know, you’ll have 
me talkin’ like that. 

IRENE: Good! (She sits at desk, picks 
up papers from file.) 

Wiison: You mean everybody’s sup- 
posed to tighten up like that around 
here? 

IRENE: Yes. 

WiLson (Sputters): Crackpot idea, if 
I ever heard one! 

IRENE (Sharply): Wilson! 

Witson (Sighs in disgust): Yeah. 
(There 1s a pause. IRENE works at 
desk. WiLson uncomfortably holds 
brief case and hat on his knees. He’s 
becoming increasingly nervous and 
impatient. At last he reaches a point 
where he can stand the silence no 
longer.) Look here, I’m goin’ to blow 
my top if I can’t speak up and — 

IRENE (Looks up): Wilson! 

Witson) (Sighs hopelessly): 

(IRENE turns again to desk. 

is another pause. 


Okay. 
There 
WILSON gazes at 
the two vacant chairs between him and 
door left. Then an idea slowly begins 
to form in Wi1Lson’s mind. He grins 
slyly. At last he quietly and cau- 
tiously rises. On tiptoes he moves to 
third chair. But as he starts to sit, 
IRENE, who has not looked wp from 
desk, speaks sharply and command- 
ingly.) 





IRENE: Wilson! 
violent start.) 
Witson (Angrily): How could you 
have seen me when you were 

IRENE (Looks up, points to first chair): 
Back! (WILSON is defeated. Sighing 
gloomily, he rises. He retreats to first 
chair. As he sits, IRENE returns to 
papers on desk. But Witson rapidly 
becomes nervous again. He glances at 
his watch. 


(WILSON gives a 


Then he places his hands 
primly in his lap. But he can’t re- 
main still. So he smooths his hair, 
studies the design on his tie, and 
finally counts the buttons on his coat. 
Unthinkingly, he then pulls a pen 
from his breast pocket. At first he 
gazes idly at the pen. Then another 
idea slowly takes form in his mind. 
Grinning, he rises. With considerable 
self-assurance he now strolls to [RENE’S 
desk. He pauses. Then he deliberately 


begins to dangle the pen in front of 


IRENE. 
startled.) 
Witson (With a bright smile): Hello. 
IRENE: Return! (She points to chair.) 
WILson (Protests): Wait. 
IRENE (After a slight pause): Why? 
WILSON (Continues to dangle pen): Pen? 
IRENE (Puzzled): Pen? 
WIson (Nods): Yours. 
IRENE (Startled): Mine? 
Witson (Nods heartily): Gift. 
IRENE (Pleased, in spite of her an- 
noyance) : Gift? 
Wiutson (Nods): Yours. (WILSON 
thrusts pen into IRENrE’s hand.) 
IRENE (With a weak protest): Goodness! 
Wi:so0n (Indicates pen): New. 
IRENE (Unable to hide her pleasure): 
Really? ’ 
WILson (Nods): Expensive. 


Suddenly IRENE looks up, 


IRENE (Questioningly): Mine? 

Witson (Lmphatically): Honest. 

IRENE (Suddenly smiles wp at W1LsoNn): 
Thanks! (IRENE studies pen. Grin- 
ning triumphantly, WILSON returns 
lo row of chairs. Before he sits, he 
turns to IRENE.) 

WILSON (Significantly): Wait? 

IRENE (Nods as she looks wp): Continue. 

WILson (Indicates first chair): Here? 

IRENE (/esitantly): No. 

Wi.son: Where? 

IRENE (Pauses, then points to middle 
chair in row): There. 
WILSON silts in center chair. 


(Happily 
He has 
now won his first round. IRENE places 
pen on desk, then picks up a letter. 
There is a pause. But WILSON is 
soon impatient once more. He glances 
longingly at door left, then looks again 
at his watch. Now he begins to study 
the third chair, the one near office 
door. WILson ts deep in thought. He 
comes up with another idea. He takes 
billfold from his pocket, removes two 
reserved tickets from billfold. For a 
moment he gazes sadly at the tickets. 
But no sacrifice appears too great 
when an interview is at stake. He re- 
places billfold in his pocket, then 
rises. He marches to IRENE’S desk, 
pauses. Slowly he begins to wave the 
pair of tickets in front of her. Almost 
as though dancing, WILSON’s entire 
body moves in rhythm as he flutters 
the tickets. IRENE suddenly looks up.) 

Witson (Smiles, as he waves the 
tickets) : See? 

IRENE (Vaguely): Tickets? 

Wiison (Nods): Two. 

IRENE: But — 

Wison: Reserved. 

IRENE: Reserved? 





WiLson (Nods): Baseball. 
IRENE (With an 
voice): Oh! 

WILSON (With a flourish): Yours. 
IRENE: Mine? 

Witson (Nods): Gift. 

IneNE (Draws back slightly): No. 
WILSON 


excited catch in her 


(Thrusts tickets into TRENE’S 


hand): Yes! 
IRENE (Allempts to protest): But 
WiLson (Stops her): Enough! (IRENE 


She 
reads date of game printed on tickets.) 

IRENE (Af WILSON): 
Today? 

Witson (Nods): Afternoon! 

IRENE (A Int breathlessly): Goodness! 

WiLson: Attending? 


studies the tickets in_ silence. 


last looks at 


(For a moment 

IRENE doesn’t answer. Then she sud- 
denly gazes at him with an excited 
smile.) 

IRENE (Beams): Yes! 

Witson: Alone? 

IRENE (Thoughtfully): No. 

WILSON (Questioningly): Inviting? 

IRENE (Makes up her mind): Friend. 

WILSON: Good! 

IRENE: Thanks. 
desk. Witson ts indeed victorious. 
Boldly he marches to third chair, the 
one near door left. 
to IRENE.) 

Witson (Indicates himself): Wait? 

IRENE (Smiles): Briefly. 

WILSON 


(She places tickets on 


He pauses, turns 


(Fearlessly indicates third 
chair): Here? 

InENE (After a pause): Yes. (WILSON 

third chair. He leans back 


expansively, proud of his achievement. 


sits mn 


Immediately Tom enters from right. 
Tom is a well-groomed man of thirty. 
Hatless, he 


appears to have just 


stepped across the hall from another 
office. He pauses at right.) 

Tom (To IRENE, with a friendly smile): 
Hello 

IRENE (Looks up, happily surprised): 
Tom! 

Tom (Crosses to IRENE): Busy? 

[IRENE (Hesitates slightly): No. 

Tom (Glances at WiLson, then turns 
questioningly to IrENE): Customer? 
(He indicates WILSON.) 

IRENE (Introduces Tom to WItson): 
Wilson. 

Tom (Grins at WiLson): Hello. 

Wiison (Returns Tom’s grin): Hello. 

Tom (to WILSON): Salesman? 

Wiison (Nods expansively): Advertis- 
ing. 

IRENE (Picks up WiLson’s pen, speaks 
to Tom): Tom 

Tom (Twins to IRENE): Yes? 

IRENE (Displays pen): See? 

Tom: Yours? 

IRENE (Nods): Gift. 

Tom (Surprised): Gift? 

IRENE 
(She smiles at WILSON.) 

Tom: Nice! 

IRENE (Picks up tickets from desk): 
Look (Krtends tickets 
Tom.) 

Tom: Tickets! 

WiLson (enthusiastically, as he for a 


(Indicates Witson): Wilson. 


toward 


moment forgets himself): The best 
pair of the 


base- 


pasteboards — in 
(Breaks off meekly.) T mean 
hall. 

Tom (To IreNE): When? 

IRENE: Today. 

Tom (To IRENE): Yours? 
then points to WILSON. 


(IRENE nods, 
WILSON 
qrins. ) 





Witson (Emphatically): Right! 

Tom (To Wison): Gift? (Witson 
nods proudly.) 

IRENE (70 Tom): Tom. 

Tom (Turns to IRENE): Yes? 

IRENE: Busy? (Questioningly Tom in- 
dicates himself. Irene nods.) 

Tom: No! 

IRENE: Attend? 

Tom: Us? (He points to IrENg, then 
to himself.) 

IRENE: Yes. 

Tom (Enthusiastically): Sure! 

IRENE (Turns to WILsoNn): Object? 

Witson: No. 

Tom: But — (/e breaks off, haltingly.) 

IRENE (To Tom): What? 

Tom (To IRENE): Office? 
around the room.) 

IRENE (Shrugs): Unimportant. 


(He gazes 


(She 


opens desk drawer, pulls out purse. 
She slips pen into her purse.) 


Tom (Steps to Wi.son, extends his 
hand): Thanks. 

WILSON (Jumps up, shakes Tom’s hand 
vigorously): Pleasure! 

Irene (Rises, speaks to Tom): Ready? 

Tom (Moves back to IrpNE): Ready. 
(IRENE hands Tom the tickets. She 
moves around desk to Tom, places her 
arm through his. They move toward 
door right.) 

Witson (Calls suddenly to IRENE): 
Wait — ! 

IRENE 
Well? 

Wi1son (Indicates himself): Me? (Then 
he indicates door left.) 

IRENE (Smiles): Enter. 

WILSON (Elated): Now? 

IRENE: Yes. 

WILson (Joyfully) : Fulfillment! (IRENE 
and Tom exit right. Happily ex- 


(Pauses, turns to Wison): 
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pectant, WiLSON straightens his le. 
He picks up his brief case, starts 
toward door left. But at that moment 
HANNA enters from right. HANNA, 
the elderly cleaning woman, wears a 
simple frock. She carries dust mop 
and a wastepaper basket.) 

HANNA (Sees WILSON, calls out sharply): 
Hey! (Wruson, startled, turns.) 

Witson: Huh? 

HANNA (Commandingly): Stop! 

Winson (Draws himself up with dig- 
nity) Permission! (//e points to him- 
self, then indicates door left.) 

HANNA (Distaslefully, as she suddenly 
begins to “talk’’): Listen, punk, get 
yourself lost. I have to clean up this 
joint. 
basket on top of it. Then she prepares 
to clean floor with dust mop.) 


(She marches to desk, places 


WILson (Amazed by HANNA’S speech): 
Talking! 

HANNA I’m_ talkin’. 
(WILSON swiftly steps to desk. He 
snatches up the “Be Brief!” sign, dis- 
plays it before HANNA.) 


(Shrugs): Sure 


Wison: See? (Grimly he thrusts sign 
in HANNA’S free hand.) 

HANNA (Completely unimpressed, as 
she glances at sign): Oh, I don’t pay 
any attention to that. 
when the boss is gone. 

Winson (With 
gone? 


Least not 


a violent start): Boss 

Hanna (Nods): She and her gentleman 
friend from across the hall just left 
for the baseball game. (WILSON 18 
horrified.) Seems some stupid sales- 
man gave her a new pen and a couple 
of free tickets. 

WiLson (Dazed): Now 
a minute! 


wait 
(Attempts to understand) 


now 





You 


boss? 


mean she was the the 


HANNA: Sure. (WILSON begins lo sway 
dizzily.) Say, 
buddy? 

Wiison: | | 
collapses to the floor. 

She's 


what’s eating you, 


Then he suddenly 
But HANNA is 
nol upset. merely annoyed, 
She glances at the sign in her hand. 
Then she looks down at the 


CONSCIOUS W ILSON,) 


NOW UN- 


this office 
you have to condense everything 
(She 


W ILSON "Ss body. 


HANNA (Sourly): ‘Round 
leans over, props sign against 
Then she ste ps back, 
jirmly places her hands on her hips. 
She scowls at Wiitson.) You know 
good and well I’m busy, Junior. So 
you’d better make that mighty brief! 
(The curtain quickly falls.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
3RIEFLY SPEAKING 
Characters: 2 male; 2 female 


Playing Time: 10 minutes 

Costumes: Irene wears an attractive business 
suit or dress. Wilson and Pom wear busl- 
ness suits. Hanna wears a cotton dress and 
apron. 


Pronerties: Brief case, pen, and tickets, for 
Wilson; dust mop and wastepaper basket, 
for Hanna 


Setting: An office reception room. Door at 
right leads to the outer hall of the office 
building; door at left leads to a private 
office adjoining the reception room. A small 
sign, neatly lettered “Private,” is attached 
to the left door. Down left are a reception- 
ist’s desk, with attached typewriter stand, 
and chair. When typing, the girl at the desk 
would approximately face audience. Near 
the center of the room and slightly upstage 
are three office chairs, placed side by side in 
a row. On the desk is a boldly-lettered sign, 
“Be Brief!” 


Lighting: No special effects 





in elementary education. 


folded through lively dialogue. 


from easy to more advanced reading. 


who have reading difficulties. 


Middle Grades. 





THIRTY PLAYS for CLASSROOM READING 


by Doneld D. Durrell and B. Alice Crossley 
Professors of Elementary Education, Boston University 


An anthology of top-quality plays edited and adapted for class reading by two leaders 
The thirty plays in this book were selected after careful 
testing of many plays in classrooms by more than 500 children and teachers. 
directions are replaced by a narrator’s voice so that the entire dramatic plot is un- 


The editors have grouped the plays in three sections to provide a gradual development 
Clear instructions are given for the teacher, 
and practice exercises for the pupils introduce each play. 
sixth grades as a regular or supplementary reading text. 


204 pages 


Stage 


Ideal for fourth, fifth, and 
Helpful also for children 


(text edition) $3.00 
(trade edition) $3.75 











Part Five 


Radio Play 





As You Like It 


by William Shake spe are 
Adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
CELIA 
ROSALIND 
Le Breau 
Duke Frederick 
ORLANDO 
DUKE SENIOR 
NARRATOR 
Narrator: Of all of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, none is as charming, as 
everlastingly alive, as the Arcadian 
fantasy which mixes reality and 
make-believe with reckless abandon: 
the story of two lovérs whose affec- 
tion must stand the tests of banish- 
ment, disguise, misfortune, and buf- 
foonery. Here is William Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It. 
Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Frederick, a French Duke, 
has banished his elder brother, the 
rightful Duke, and taken over his 
dominions. The elder Duke is living 
out his banishment in the near-by 
forest of Arden; but his daughter, 
Rosalind, has remained at her Uncle 
Frederick’s court as companion to 
her cousin Celia, Frederick’s daugh- 


ter. Though she dearly loves her 


cousin, Rosalind is often melancholy 
thinking sadly of her father, the 
rightful Duke, wondering what has 
become of him. 


Cexia: I pray thee, Rosalind, sweet 
my coz, be merry. 

R0SALIND: Dear Celia, | show more 
mirth than I am mistress of. Unless 


you could teach me to forget a 
banished father, you must not learn 
me how to remember any extraor- 
dinary pleasure. 

Cent: Herein I see thou lovest me not 
with the full weight that I love thee. 
If my uncle, thy banished father, 
had banished thy uncle, the Duke 
my father, so thou hadst been still 
with me, I could have taught my 
love to take thy father for mine. 

Rosauinp: Well, I will forget the con- 
dition of my estate, to rejoice in 
yours. But here comes one of your 
father’s courtiers, Monsieur Le Beau. 

Cevia: Bon jour, Monsieur Le Beau. 
What’s the news? 

Le Beau (Fading on): Fair princess, 
you have lost much good sport. 

Ceuta: Sport! Of what color? 

Le Brau: Good wrestling. I will tell 
you the beginning; and if it please 
your ladyships, you may see the end, 
for the best is yet to do; and here, 
where you are, they are coming to 
perform it. Listen! There comes an 
old man and his three sons to the 
court. All three have wrestled with 

Charles, the Duke’s wrestler, and 





one by one have had their ribs 
broken! 

{OSALIND: Alas! But is there any else 
longs to feel this broken music in 
his sides? Is there yet another dotes 
upon rib-breaking? Shall we see this 
wrestling, cousin? 

Le Beau: You must, if you stay here; 
for here is the place appointed for 
the wrestling, and they are ready to 
perform it. 

Ceriia: Yonder, sure, they are coming. 
Let us now stay and see it. 

Music: Fanfare. 

Narrator: The Duke, Frederick, en- 
ters, the court 
wrestler, Charles, and a handsome 
youth, who is evidently the chal- 
lenger. 


accompanied — by 


FREDERICK: Come on. Since the youth 
will not be entreated, his own peril 
on his forwardness. 

RoOSALIND: Is yonder the man? 

Le Brau: Even he, madam. 

Cra: Alas! He is too young: yet he 
looks successfully. 

FrepericK: How now, daughter and 
cousin! Are you crept hither to see 
the wrestling? 

RosaLinp: Ay, my liege, so please you 
give us leave. 

Freperick: You will take little delight 
in it, I can tell you. In pity of the 
challenger’s youth, | would fain dis- 
suade him, but he will not be en- 
treated. Speak to him, ladies; see if 
you can move him. 

Cexia: Call him hither, good Monsieur 
Le Beau. 

FrepeErIcK (Fading): Do so. I'll not be 
by. 


Le Beau (Fading slightly): Monsieur 
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the challenger, the princess calls for 
you. 
OrLANDO (Fading on): I attend them 
with all respect and duty. 
{0SALIND: Young man, have you chal- 
lenged Charles the wrestler? 
OrtLANDO: No, fair princess: he is the 
general challenger: | come but in, as 
try with 
strength of my youth. 
Criia: Young gentleman, your spirits 
You 
have seen cruel proof of this man’s 
strength. We pray you, for your own 
sake, to embrace your own safety 
and give over this attempt. 


others do, to him the 


are too bold for your years. 


RosaLInbD: Do, young sir. Your repu- 
tation shall not therefore be mis- 
prised. We will make it our suit to 
the Duke that the wrestling might 
not go forward. 

ORLANDO: I beseech you, punish me 
not with your hard thoughts, wherein 
I confess me much guilty, to deny 
so fair and excellent ladies anything. 
But let your fair eyes and gentle 
wishes go with me to my trial. 

RosaLinp: The little strength that I 
have, I would it were with you. 

Ce.ia: And mine, to eke out hers. 

Rosa.inpD: Fare you well. Pray heaven 
I be deceived in you! 

Cevia: Your heart’s desires be with 
you! 

Freperick (Calling from off mike): 
Come, where is this young gallant 

that is so desirous to lie with his 
mother earth? 

Music: Long fanfare. 

Narrator: And so Charles, the wres- 
tler, and the young stranger fight; 
and much to the company’s surprise, 
it is Charles that is thrown. 





FrepERIcK: How dost thou, Charles? 

Le Beau: He cannot speak, my lord. 

FREDERICK: Bear him away. What is 
thy name, young man? 

OrLANDO: Orlando, my liege; the 
youngest son of Sir Rowland de 
Boys. 

FrepertIcK: | would thou hadst been 

son to some man else! 
The world esteem’d 
honorable, 
But I did find him still mine enemy. 
But fare thee well; thou are a gallant 
youth. 
(Fading) | would thou hadst told me 
of another father. 

Ceia: Were I my father, coz, would I 

do this? 

ORLANDO: | am more proud to be Sir 

Rowland’s son, 

His youngest son; and would not 
change that calling 

To be adopted heir to Frederick. 

{OSALIND: My father lov’d Sir Row- 

land as his soul, 

And all the world was of my father’s 
mind. 

Cexia: Gentle cousin, 


father 


thy 


Let us thank him and encourage him. 
{0SALIND: Gentleman! 
good Orlando. 
Take this golden chain from ’round 
my neck. 

Wear this for me, one out of suits 
with fortune, 

That could give more, but that her 
hand lacks means. 


Come hither, 


Sir, you have wrestled well, and 
overthrown 


More than your enemies. 

Cevia: Will you go, coz? 

RosaLinp (Fading): Have with you. 
Fare you well. 


ORLANDO: What passion hangs these 
weights upon my tongue? 
I cannot speak to her, yet she urged 
conference. 
Q, poor Orlando, thou art over- 
thrown! 
Le Beau (Fading on, slightly): Good 
sir, I do in friendship counsel you 
‘To leave this place. Albeit you have 
deserv’d 
High commendation, true applause 
and love, 
Yet such is now the Duke’s condition 
That he misconstrues all that you 
have done. 
Or ANDO: I thank you, sir; and pray 
you, tell me this; 
Which of the two was daughter of 
the Duke, 
That here was at the wrestling? 
Le Beau: Neither his daughter, if we 
judge by manners: 
But yet, indeed, the smaller is his 
daughter: 
The other is daughter to the banished 
Duke, 
And here detain’d by her usurping 
uncle, 
To keep his daughter, Celia, com- 
pany. 
And, on my life, his malice ’gainst 
the lady 
Will suddenly break forth. Sir, fare 
you well. 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowl- 
edge of you. 
ORLANDO: | rest much bounden to you. 
Fare you well. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the 
smother. 
But heavenly Rosalind! 
Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 











Narrator: Thus, on the advice of 
Le Beau, Orlando decides to escape 
the anger of Duke Frederick, who is 
an enemy to Orlando’s father. And 
so the young man betakes himself to 
the near-by forest of Arden. As Le 
Beau had suspected, Frederick is 
also about to vent his anger upon 

tosalind, the daughter of the ban- 
ished Duke. Rosalind has fallen in 
love with Orlando. 

Creita: Why, cousin! 
Cupid have mercy! 


Why, 


Come, wrestle 


tosalind! 


with thy affections. 

LOSALIND: QO, they take the part of a 
better wrestler than myself. 

Criia: Oh, a good wish upon you! Is it 
possible, on such a sudden, you 

should fall into so strong a liking 


with young Orlando? 


{OSALIND: ‘The Duke, my _ father, 
loved his father dearly. 
Ceiia: Doth it therefore ensue that 


you should love his son dearly? By 
this kind of chase, I should hat~ him, 
for my father hated his father dearly; 
yet I hate not Orlando. 

RosaLinp: No, faith, hate him not for 
my sake. the 
Duke. 

Criia: With his eyes full of anger. 

FREDERICK 


Look, here comes 


Fading on, coldly): Mis- 
dispatch 


safest haste, 


tress, vou with your 
And get you from our court. 
{0SALIND: Me, uncle? 
Freperitck: You, cousin. 
Within these ten days if that thou 
be’st found 
So near our public court as twenty 
miles, 
Thou diest for it. 
Rosatinb: I do beseech your Grace, 


Let me the knowledge of my fault 
bear with me. 
Freperick: Let it suffice thee that I 
trust thee not. 
RosaLinp: Yet your mistrust cannot 
make me a traitor. 
Frepertck: Thou art thy father’s 
daughter; there’s enough. 
RosaLinpD: So was I when your High- 
ness took his dukedom; 
I 
banish’d him. 
Treason is not inherited, my lord; 
My father--aye, your brother 
was no traitor. 


So was when your Highness 


Criia: Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 
If she be traitor, so am I. Be just! 
Frepertck: Firm and irrevocable is 
my doom, 
Which I have pass’d upon her; she is 
banish’d. 
Criia: Pronounce that sentence then, 
on me, my liege: 
I cannot live out of her company. 
Frepertck: You are a fool. You, 
niece, provide yourself. 
If you outstay the time, upon my 
honor, 
(Fading) And in the greatness of my 
word, you die. 
Cena: O my poor Rosalind! Whither 
wilt thou go? 
Prithee, be cheerful. Know’st thou 
not, the Duke 
Hath banish’d me, his daughter? 
Rosauinp: That he hath not. 
Creiia: No, hath not? Rosalind lacks 
then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and 
I am one. 
Shall we be sunder’d? Shall we part, 
sweet girl? 


No; let my father seek another heir. 





Therefore devise with me how we 
may fly. 
Say what thou canst, I’ll go along 
with thee. 
Rosauinpb: Why, whither shall we go? 
Ceuta: To seek my uncle in the forest 
of Arden. 
Rosauinp: Alas, what danger will it 
be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so 
far! 
Ceuta: [’ll put myself in poor and 
mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my 
face; 
The like do you. 
along 
And never stir assailants. 
Rosa.LinpD: Were it not better, 
Because that I am more than com- 
mon tall, 


So shall we pass 


That I did suit me all points like a 
man? 
Ceiia: What shall | 
thou art a man? 
RosauinpD: I'll have no worse a name 


call thee when 


than Jove’s own page, 


And 


therefore look you call me 
Ganymede. 
But what will you be call’d? 
CeuiaA: Something that hath a refer- 
ence to my state: 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 
away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth 
together, 
Devise the fittest 
way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be 
made 


Let’s 


time and safest 


After my flight. Now go we in con- 
tent 
To liberty and not to banishment. 


Music: Light-hearted theme, in and 
under. 

NARRATOR: So, banished from 
uncle’s court, Rosalind disguises 
herself in the costume of a peasant 
man, and takes the name Ganymede. 
Dressing herself in a ragged dress, 
Celia takes the name Aliena, and 
the two steal forth, and make their 
way to the forest of Arden. Having 
reached the forest ahead of them, 
Orlando spends his days writing 
poetry to Rosalind, with whom he 
is in love, hanging his ballads on 


her 


branches, and carving her name into 
the barks of trees. 
OrLANDO: Hang there, my verse, in 
witness of my love: 
And thou, thrice-crowned queen of 
night, survey 
With thy chaste eye, from thy pale 
sphere above, 
Thy huntress’ name, that my full 
life doth sway. 
O Rosalind! These trees shall be my 
books, 
And in their barks my thoughts Ill 
character, 
That every eye, which in this forest 
looks, 
Shall see thy virtue witness’d every- 
where. 
Run, run, Orlando: carve on every 
tree 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpres- 
sive she. 
Music: Romantic theme, in and under. 
Narrator: Upon reaching the forest 
of Arden, 
rather, Ganymede and Aliena, as 


tosalind and Celia —— or, 
they call themselves — buy a cot- 
tage and sheep, and pretend to be 
brother and sister. One day, walking 





through the wood, Rosalind, dis- 
guised as Ganymede, comes upon 
one of Orlando’s verses, pinned to a 
tree. 
{OSALIND (Ieading): “From the east 
to western Ind, 
No jewel is like Rosalind. 
All the pictures fairest lined 
Are but black to Rosalind. 
Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the fair of Rosalind.” 
What means this verse, I wonder? 
But, peace! Here comes my sister, 
reading. Stand aside! 
CELIA 
upon the fairest boughs, 


(Fading on, reading): “Now 


Or at every sentence end, 

Will I Rosalinda write; 

Teaching all that read to know 

‘The quintessence of every sprite 

Heaven would in little show.” 
{OSALIND: O gentle pulpiter! 

What tedious homily of love have 

you wearied your parishioners withal, 


most 


and never cried, “Have patience, 
good people!’ 

Creiia: How now! Didst thou hear 
these verses? 

ROSALIND: © yes, I heard them all. 

Creiia: But didst thou hear without 
wondering, how thy name should be 
hanged and carved upon these trees? 

Rosa.inbD: I was seven of the nine days 
out of the wonder before you came; 
for look here what I found on a 
palm tree; I was never so be-rimed! 

Ceuta: Trow you who hath done this? 

{OSALIND: Is it a man? 

Cena: And a chain, that you once 
wore, about his neck. Change you 
color? 

RosaLinb: | prithee, who? 

Ceuia: © wonderful, wonderful, and 


most wonderful wonderful! And yet 
again wonderful! And after that, out 
of all whooping! 

20SALIND: Good my complexion! Dost 
thou think, though I am caparison’d 
like a man, I have a doublet and 
hose in my disposition? I prithee, 
tell me who is it quickly, and speak 


apace. 
Ceiia: It 
tripped up the wrestler’s heels and 


is young Orlando, that 


vour heart both, in an instant. 

{0SALIND: Nay, but the devil take 
mocking. 

Criia: I’ faith, coz, ’tis he. 

{OSALIND: Orlando? 

Ceti: Orlando. 

RosaLinpb: Alas the day! What shall I 
do with my doublet and hose? What 
did he when thou sawest him? What 
said he? How looked he? Wherein 
went he? What makes he here? Did 
he ask for me? Where remains he? 
How parted he with thee, and when 
shalt thou see him again? Answer 
me in one word. 

CeLia: You must borrow CGar- 
gantua’s mouth first: ’tis a word too 
great for any mouth of this age’s 
size, 

RosaLinp: But doth he know that I 
am in this forest and in man’s ap- 
parel? Looks he as freshly as he did 
the day he wrestled? 

Ceiia: You 
Comes he not here? 

RosauinD: "Tis he! I will speak to him 
like a saucy lackey, since I am dis- 


me 


bring me out. Soft! 


guised as a youth, and under that 
habit play the knave with him. 
(Aloud) Do you hear, forester? 

ORLANDO (Fading Very 
What would you? 


on): well. 





ROSALIND: | 


o'clock? 


pray you, what is’t 


OrLANDO: You should ask me what 
time o’ day; there’s no clock in the 
forest. 

ROSALIND: Then there is no true lover 
in the forest; else sighing every 


minute and groaning every hour 
would detect the lazy foot of Time 
as well as a clock. 

OrLANDO: And why not the swift foot 
of time? Had not that been as pro- 
per? 

RosaLinp: By no means, sir. ‘Time 
travels in divers paces with divers 
persons. 

OrLANDO: Where dwell you, pretty 
youth? 

ROSALIND: With this shepherdess, my 
sister; here in the skirts of the forest, 
like fringe upon a petticoat. 

OrLANDO: Your accent is something 
finer than you could purchase in so 
removed a dwelling. 

RosaLinp: I have told so of 
many; but indeed, an old religious 
uncle of mine taught me to speak, 
who was in his youth an inland man; 
one that knew courtship too well, for 
there he fell in love. I have heard 
him read many lectures against it; 
and I thank God, I am not a woman, 


been 


to be touched with so many giddy 
offences as he hath generally taxed 
their whole sex withal. 

ORLANDO: Can you remember any of 
the principal evils he laid to their 
charge? 

{08ALIND: No, I will not cast away my 
physic but on those that are sick. 
There is a man haunts the forest, 
that abuses our young plants with 
carving “Rosalind” on their barks; 
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hangs odes upon hawthorns and 
elegies on brambles; all, forsooth, 
deifying the name of Rosalind. If I 
could meet I 
would give him some good counsel, 
for he seems to have the quotidian of 
love upon him. 
OrLANDO: I am he that 
shaked. 
remedy. 
RosaLinD: There is none of my uncle’s 
marks upon you: he taught me how 
to know a man in love. 
ORLANDO: What were his marks? 
Rosauinp: A lean cheek, which you 
have not; a blue eye and sunken, 
which you have not. Your hose 
should be ungartered, your sleeve 
unbuttoned, and everything about 
you demonstrating a careless desola- 


that fancy-monger, 


is so love- 


I pray you, tell me your 


tion. But you are no suck man. 

OrvLANDO: Fair youth, [ would I could 
make thee believe I love. 

ROSALIND: Me believe it! You may as 
soon make her that you love believe 
it! 
that hangs the verses on the trees? 

ORLANDO: I swear to thee, youth, by 
the white hand of Rosalind, I am 
that he, that unfortunate he! 

RosALIND: But are you so much in 


But in good sooth, are you he 


love as your rimes speak? 
OrLANDO: Neither rime nor reason can 
express how much. 

RosaLiInD: Love is merely a madness, 
yet I profess curing it by counsel. 
OrLANDO: Did you ever cure any so? 
RosaLinp: Yes, one; and in this man- 

ner. He was to imagine me his love, 
his mistress; and I set him every 
At time 
would I grieve, be effeminate, change- 
able, longing and liking, shallow, in- 


day to woo me. which 





constant, full of tears, full of smiles, 
for every passion something, and 
for no passion truly anything. And 
thus I cured him. 

Or LANbDO: I would not be cured, youth. 

RosaLinp: I would cure you, if you 
would but call me Rosalind, and 
come every day to my cote and woo 
me. 

OrLANDO: Now, by the faith of my 
love, I will. Tell me where it is. 

RosaLinp: Go with me to it and [ll 
show it you. 

OrLANnpo: With all my heart, good 
youth. 

{0SALIND: Nay, you must call me 
Rosalind. Come, sister, will you go? 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

Narrator: And so it is devised that 
Orlando, knowing the 
identity of Ganymede, shall make 


not true 

love to that youth as though he were 

Rosalind — which, of course, Gany- 
mede truly is! 

OrLANDO (Fading on): Good day and 

happiness, good Ganymede 

Or, rather, must I call you Rosalind. 

{0SALIND: Why, how now, Orlando! 
Where have you been all this while? 
You a lover! An you serve me such 
another trick, never come in my 
sight more. 

Or.LANDO: My fair Rosalind, I come 
within an hour of my promise. 

{0SALIND: Break an hour’s promise in 
love! 

tosalind. 

RosSALIND: Come, woo me, woo me; 


OrLANDO: Pardon me, dear 


for I am in a holiday humor. What 


would you say to me now, an I[ were 
your very Rosalind? 
Or aNnpo: I would kiss before T spoke. 
RosaLinp: Nay, you were better speak 


first, and when you were gravelled 
for lack of matter, you might take 
occasion to kiss. 

OrLANDO: And if the kiss be denied? 

RosaLinD: Then she puts you to en- 
treaty, and there begins new matter. 

Or_aNnbo: Who could be out, being be- 
fore his beloved mistress? 

Rosauinp: Am not I your Rosalind? 

OrLANDO: I take some joy to say you 
are, because I would be talking of 
her. 

RosaLinb: Well, in her person, I say I 
will not have you. 

OrLANDO: I would not have my right 
fosalind of this mind; for, I protest, 
her frown might kill me. 

{0SALIND: By this hand, it will not 
kill a fly. Ask me 
what you will, I will grant it. 


But come, now. 


OrLANDO: Then love me, Rosalind. 

RosaLinpb: Yes, faith will I, Fridays 
and Saturdays and all. 

OrLANDO: And wilt thou have me? 

Rosainp: Ay, and twenty such. 

OrLANDO: What sayest thou? 

RosALIND: Can one desire too much of 
a good thing? 

OrLANDO: I take thee, Rosalind, for 
wife. 

Rosauinp: I do take thee, Orlando, for 
my husband. 

OrLANDO: But will my Rosalind do so? 

Rosa.inD: By my life, she will do as I 
do. 

ORLANDO: O, but she is wise! 

{0SALIND: Or else she could not have 
the wit to do this! 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

Narrator: Completely swept away, 
Rosalind confesses her deep devo- 
tion to her cousin Celia, who teases 
her. 





Crxia: You have simply misused our 
sex in your love-prate. We must 
have your doublet and hose plucked 
over your head, and show the world 
what the bird hath done to her own 
nest 

RosainbD: O coz, coz, coz, my pretty 
little coz, that thou didst know how 
many fathom deep I am in love! But 
it cannot be sounded. My affection 
hath an unknown bottom, like the 
bay of Portugal. 

Ceia: Or rather, bottomless; that as 
fast as you pour affection in, it runs 
out. 

RosaLinp: More in than out! 
deep I am in love! 

Music: Romantic theme, in and under. 

NARRATOR: At their next meeting, 
Orlando sadly tells the disguised 


How 


tosalind that on the morrow, two 
foresters are to be married in the 
presence of the banished Duke, with 
whom Orlando has been living in the 
wood. As sad as Orlando is to think 
of another’s marrying while he must 
be without his love, so is Rosalind 
overjoyed to learn that her father is 
well, and is a friend to Orlando. 
And convinced of Orlando’s love, 
she resolves to marry him, and as he 
tells her of the foresters’ projected 
marriage, she devises a plan. 
ORLANDO: They shall be married to- 
morrow, and I will bid the Duke to 
the nuptial. But, O! How bitter a 


thing it is to look into happiness 


through another man’s eyes. 
RosaLinp: Why then, tomorrow I can- 
not serve your turn for Rosalind? 
ORLANDO: I can live no longer by 
thinking. 
ROSALIND: I will weary you no longer 


with idle talking. Know of me, then, 
I have, since I was three years old, 
conversed with a magician most pro- 
found in his art. If you do love 
Rosalind so near the heart as your 
gesture cries it out, when these 
rustics wed each other, you shall 
marry her. I know into what straits 
of fortune she is driven; and it is not 
impossible to me, if it appear not in- 
convenient to you, to set her before 
your eyes tomorrow, human as she 
is, and without any danger. 

ORLANDO: Speakest thou in sober 
meanings? 

{0SALIND: By my life, I do; which I 
tender dearly, though I say I am a 
magician. ‘Therefore, put you in 

your best array; bid your friends; 

for if you will be married tomorrow, 
you shall; and to 
will. 


tosalind, if you 
I will satisfy you, if ever I 
satisfy man, and you shall be mar- 
ried tomorrow. 
Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 
Narrator: The next afternoon, Or- 
lando meets at the appointed place 
with the banished Duke Senior, 
Rosalind’s father, to wait the com- 
ing of Ganymede. 
DuKE Senor: Dost thou believe, Or- 
lando, that the boy 
Can doall this that he hath promised? 
ORLANDO: I sometimes do believe, and 
sometimes do not; 
As those that fear 
know they fear. 


they hope, and 


20SALIND (Fading on): Patience once 
more, whiles our compact is urg’d 
You say, if I bring in your Rosalind, 
You will bestow her on Orlando here? 
Duke Sentor: That would I, had I 
kingdoms to give with her. 








RosaLinp: And you say, you will have 
her when I bring her? 
OrLANbDO: That would I, were I of all 
kingdoms king. 
RosALIND: I have promis’d to make all 
this matter even. 
Keep your word, O Duke, to give 
your daughter; 
(Fading) You yours, Orlando, to re- 
ceive his daughter. 
Duke Senior: I do remember in this 
shepherd boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter’s 
favor. 
OrLANDO: My lord, the first time that 
I ever saw him, 
Methought he was a brother to your 
daughter; 
But, my good lord, this boy is forest- 
born, 
And hath been tutor’d in the rudi- 
ments 
Of many desperate studies by his 
uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great 
magician, 
Obscured in the circle of this forest. 
Duke (Jn wonder): But soft, Orlando! 
See what ladies come! 
Narrator: To the amazement of the 
Duke and Orlando, Rosalind and 





Celia, having thrown off their dis- 
guises, come forward to them through 
the trees, the royal 
princesses they are. 
Rosainp (Fading on): To you I give 
myself, for I am yours, Father. 
To you I give myself, for I am yours, 
husband. 
Duke Sentor: If there be truth in 
sight, you are my daughter. 
OrvLANbDO: If there be truth in sight, 
you are my Rosalind. 
RosauinD: I'll have no father, if you 
be not he. 
Ill have no husband, if you be not 
he. 
Ceiia: Will none speak welcome to a 
humble niece? 
Duke Sentor: O my dear niece! Wel- 
come thou art to me. 
Kiven daughter, welcome in no less 
degree! 
Music: Romantic theme, sneak into 
background under following. 
Duke Sentor: Proceed, proceed! We 
will begin these rites, 
As we do trust they’ll end... in true 
delights! 
Music: Full to finish. 


dressed as 


THE END 








% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *® 
* in February * 


* In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* * 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Binp Up tHe Nation's Wounps Honeger Ape Lincoun 
Tue Lincotn CupsBoarv . 


; . Mr. Lincoun's Bearp 
Bonps or ove TION Ape Burs a BARREL 
ut Eat My Hat A Fesruary Faiture 
Bossy AND THE LINCOLN Speecu 
Tue Lincoitn Coat 
Ase's WinKIN’ Eve 
Tue Lincotn Umepre va (All-Girl) 
Livine Up Tro LincoLn 
A LincoLtn Museum 


Mr. A. Lincoun 

Wirth Mauice Towarps None 
G vor GETTYSBURG 

Tue Names He Loven to Hear 
A Lieut in DARKNESS 

Tue Boy Ape 

First Sorrow 

FeBRUARY FRENZY 


Tue Lincotn Heart Lower Grades 

Pin-up Pacs (All-Girl) Ase LINCOLN Goes TO SCHOOL 
Tue Missing Line Famous NICKNAME 

Guiory Roap LINCOLN REMINDERS 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 


Junior and Senior High New Hearts ror OLp 
Heart Turons Have A Hearr : 
Cupip ON THE LOOsE Wuat... No Hearts 
Happy VALENTINE'’S Day Tne VaLentTine Box (Skit) 
To My VALENTINE Cupies AND Hearts 
Cupip AND COMPANY Lower Grades 


Say It Wirt Flowers 
A CHANGE Or Hearts 
Miss LONELYHEART 


CROBBPATCH AND CUPID 
Tue Sroven Heart (All-Girl) 
Somesopy's VALENTINE 


Middle Grades Tue VALENTINE FamiLy 
Tue Tree or Hearts VALENTINE SALE 
A Kinpiy Heart VALENTINE'S Day 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High WasHINGTON Marcues On (A living 
THANKS TO GEORGE WASHINGTON newspaper) 
Jump vor GEORGE Ler George Do I1 
Tue Best Powicy A Dish or Green Peas 
BakE a Cuerry Pie A Guipe vor GeorGe WASHINGTON 
Pin-up Pars (All-Girl) Bersy Ross — 
A Date with WAsHINGTON MARTHA WASHINGTON’S SPY = 
SAUSAGES AND GENERAL WASHINGTON Vattey Force Was Never Like Tis 
FreprRuary FRENZY (Skit) 
Tue Wasninotons Siepr Here Lower Grades 
PRELUDE TO VicTORY Wasnuinaton's Leaping Lapy 
Fines ar VALLEY ForGE Tue Boy Wuo Coutpn Nor Tet a Lik 

Arric TREABURE 

Middle Grades THE STARS AND SrRires 
THe WASHINGTON SHILLING Visitor TO Mount VERNON 
Crecity ENTERTAINS THE ENEMY Geonce Wasnuincron Comes 10 TOWN 
Enter GeorGe WASHINGTON Tue New Wasuinaron 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to nonsubscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise, regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC, e 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 














oA TERENAS 





—NOW AVAILABLE 





CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand. 


Here is a selected list of more than 450 
plays from past issues of PLAYS, The 
Drama M ine for Young People. 

The play descriptions, each of which 
contains a plot summary, setting, and 
number of characters, are grouped un- 
der the following popular headings: 


Book Week Melodramas 


Career Plays Memorial Day 


Christmas Mother's Day 
Columbus Day Mysteries 
Comedies Patriotic and Historical 
Easter Plays for All-Boy Casts 
Fairy Tales, Folk Plays for All-Girl Caste 

Tales, Legends Radio Plays 
Foreign Lands iving 
Graduation and Promotion United Nations 
Halloween Valentine's Day 


Health and Safety 
Lincoln's Birthday 
This catalog will be a convenient guide 
for subscribers who may wish to refer 
to material previously published in the 
magazine. Bend for your free copy of 
this 40-page catalog today. 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Washington's Birthday 








PLAYBOOKS 


@ If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
lays published in PLAYS for use 

S members of the cast. 


@ By purchasing play scripts you can 
save time and effort spent in copy- 
ing parts. 


@ We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 





Subscribers pay only 25 cents per script! 


When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 50 
cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 


payment accompany orders, especially for 
small quantities. 





PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











Look! For only 50¢ 


Beautifully illustrated 





31-page book containing 
easy directions to make 


83 colorful, low-cost costumes 





... for every kind of school exercise, pageant 
and play from primary through high school grades. 
INCLUDES: Historical costumes... holiday cos- 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 184, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed is 50¢ for my copy of “Colorful 


tumes . . . fairy-tale costumes .. . animal and 


flower costumes ... foreign costumes... parade 


costumes . . . royalty costumes — and more — 
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